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ph oa Latin A : Exch 
eae atin American Exchange Rates 
oreign Commerce Weekly 
[NorTe.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, wit 
Issued by the ye sacegtions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso; Paraguay—Paraguayan paper po. 
Argentine paper ~. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce jeans come 
United States Department of Commerce | 
Annual Subscription: hana greene Average rate | — 
Domestic, $4.50; Foreign, $7.90 Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange _—-—— | er ———_——_——_—-—_. 
Single copy, 10 cents | — Sent. | 
Make remittances payable to the Superin- 1938 1939 1940 1000 | Rate Date 
tendent of Documents and mail direct to that ae ees Pe r 
official, Government Printing Office, Wash- ' | | | yy 
ington, D. C. Argentina. ____- | Paper peso______| Official A____- avin 3.31 3. 70 278 | 3.978 3.73 | Oct. 2% up 
° "| Seenee 44.32 | 4.23 | 4.23 | 4.23 Do. fl 
» Free market..-.-.......| 3.92 | 4.33 | 4.44 | 4.31 | 4.25 Do. 0 
Botivia........- | Boliviano. -_-_-_- “es eae (") (") () |} @ | & fac 
| Controlled__.....--_.. 729.60 | 32.34 | 39.80 | 39.90 | 39.90 | Oct. 3i h 
EDITORIAL BOARD Compensation... - - awe | 56.04 | 55.00 | 55.00 | Do, one 
be om satenr-tnChief Brazil Milrei os on enenee-- eee ree’ 5 45. 46 54. 38 oo 98 62. 500 Do, rie 
ILForRD L. WHITE, or-in- Se earners Sree ae | 17.641 | 16.829 |7 16.500 |7 16. 500 | 7 16. 500 Do. 
Cc R. Bryan, International Editor } | Free market. -.........- ..-----| © 19.706 | 19.770 | 19.770 | 19.770 Do, nol 
ARTER iv. , . | Special free market ____- | § 21.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 Do. me 
EMMETT A. CHAPMAN, Industrial Editor. | |, tae aera | 19.992 | 20.826 | 21.400 | 21.250 | 20.125 De 
) 
Chile.........- Peso.....--..-- Official. .___-...-- ---| 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | Oct. 15 ) eco 
CONTRIBUTING DIVISIONS | Export draft_......._.- | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 Do. the 
Curb market_..----.-- | 27.48 | 32.47 | 32.58 | 32.56 32. 80 Do. 
Chemical: CHARLES C. CONCANNON. | ) Se | 31.04 | 31.13 | 31.15 | 31.15 Do. or 
eiieersiel Talteliqme:: &. B. Scunuz- , Gold exchange -----. / 25.00 | 29.86 | 3113 | 31.15 | 3115 | Do, ma 
Mining dollar_....-.-. ; 31.13 | 31.15 | 31.15 Do. 
BACHER. Colombia _-.-- ee ll | 1.79 1.75 | 1.765 | 1.755 | 1, 755 Nov. l rev 
Commercial Laws: GUERRA EVERETT. } Bank of Republic. .._.._| 31.77 1.755 | 1.755 1.755 | 1.755 Do trie 
: HP Stabilization Fund ties i © | ® 4. & % 
Electrical: JoHN H. PaYNE. : Curb | 1.84 1.78 | 1.88 | 1.89 | 1.90 | Nov. 1 im] 
Finance: Amos E. TAYLor. Costa Rica. -_--- ane Uncontrolled... --.-...-- 5.65 | 68.67 | 5.72 | 5.73 | 5.74 Oct. § 
26 der 
enieieeiie. amen Bi. Mawes me : Controlled ieakaeees | 5.62 §.62 | 5.62 | 5.62 | 5.62 | Do, pro 
‘ood : ° . a Ra ‘ree , SE ee . 93 So | .@ I 91 Nov. 2 
Foreign Tariffs: HENRY CHALMERS. Ecuador........| Sucre ..---| Central Bank... .- ; 114.13 | 14.83 16. 81 16.53 | 15.40 | Oct, 22 T 
a Honduras... _. Lempira. .......| Official .................| 2.04 204 | 26 2 2 
Foreign Trade Statistics: BERNARD BarTON. Mexico. ___- Peso, =... ener By | sis | 498 | 496 | 485 | Oct a dor 
Forest Products: PHILLIPs A. HAYWARD. Nicaragua Cordoba. .__--- se is Ooo | 4.56 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 5. 00 Do. bul 
: ERETT G. LT. bi Sr 5. 35 6.00 6. 36 6. 40 Do. 
Leather ax Rubber: Ev G. Ho Paraguay.----- Paper peso______| Official___- : F , 70.00 | 70.00 70) Oo Sept. 30 me 
Machinery: Lewis M. LIND. : es cicnnciee 76.12 | 77.63 | 79.00 Do. as 
Motive Products: Pau. R. MATTIX. Peru_......... Sy es PR do | 4.46 5.33 | 6.50 | 6.50 6.50 | Oct. 2 
weno an Salvador.......| Colon....._..- do 2.5 25 | 25 | 25 25 | Do. In 
Metals and Minerals: WALTER A. JANSSEN. Uruguay-___- | “tees do ei | .4173] 3626) .3476| . 3831 |3774| Oct. 26 sar 
Motion Pictures: NATHAN D. GOLDEN. ; | Controlled free_- cacen 5697 . 4995 §267 5272 5272; Do. 
Regional Information: Louts DoMERATZKY. Venezuela____- | Bolivar.._.._.-- | Controlled__.........- | 3.19 3.19 3.19 | 3.19 3.19 | Oct. 31 prc 
ceu 
Specialties: Hoz*cz B. McCoy. 
acieees Epwarp T. PICKARD. 1 100 bolivianos to the pound as used for government 6 Apr. 10-Dec. 31. sta 
. . 4 purposes only. ’ For commitments of the Government only. 7 
Tobacco: B. D. HILL. 2 June 13-Dec. 31. 8 June 10-Dec. 31. ; 
Transportation: THos. E. LYons. —- is — ~ * For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87: class 4, in 
Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 1.95. 
FIELD OFFICES § July-December. or 
Atlanta, Ga., 327 New Post Office Bldg. Oth E h R t anc 
Birmingham, Ala., 242 Federal Bldg. er gExcnange nates | sat 
Boston, Mass., 1800 Customhouse. . i pra 
, ’ : = . = : . | 
Buffalo, N. ¥., 242 Federal Bldg. (Compiled in the Finance Division from statistics of the Federal Reserve Board) 
Charleston, S. C., Chamber of Commerce. [Nore.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are basea on daily quotations of noon buying rates for | 
Chicago, Ill., 357 U. S. Customhouse. — amenenee in : York City. Exchange rates on New York in a number of Latin American countries is given y 
in the table above 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce. ket 
Cleveland, Ohio, 400 Union Commerce Bldg. ie 
Dallas, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg i a Average | Average | Average 
. a . Country Unit quoted rate, rate, rate, Nov. abl 
Denver, Colo., 518 Customhouse. September | October 3-9° the 
Detroit, Mich., 371 New Federal Bldg. si aac Seen earn ee —'- —— Ste 
Honolulu, T. H., Aloha Tower. Aantestio fPound (free). ._-.......-- ere $3. 2147 $3. 2129 $3. 2160 it 
Houston, Tex., Federal Office Bldg. Belgium aigeemiesiegs is es — (official). ---.-..-... 3. 2280 ~ 2280 > 220 si 
Indianapolis, Ind., Chamber of Commerce. a ccceee eam akeataased hie i da aR Q 0) (2) ‘ 
Jacksonville, Fla., Federal Bldg. “alae ile anna. |{ Dollar (tree) n=. - 8647 - 8632 8684 a 
Kansas City, Mo., 1004 Baltimore Avenue. Chins (Shanghai) Oe . ~~ -deenemndmnenne aes Ro  O8at - 
Los Angeles, Calif., 1540 U. S. Post Office and Denmark eae anes a ae Q) (2) (2) ae 
i a : occ} PER cn scccnese 0196 0197 . 0196 
Courthouse. | A See, tye yi (2) (2) (2) St 
Memphis, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. OS ETE RE EE: Reichsmark_________- i) 1, 3993 1, 3998 1, 3000 a 
Minneapolis, Minn., 201 Federal Office Bldg. ae oo ween nen--------- w= ----------- ——--- o-2----------- 1, 0066 1, 0066 (?) 20 ma 
a Seinien Ueienagtaeace wal Se er . 2262 . 2308 . 234 
New Orleans, La., 408 Maritime Bldg. Hungary ie eS Sea Pengé______. 1 1937 1. 1936 11936 «| cou 
New York, N. Y., 602 Federal Office Bldg. India...........-..-----------------------| Rupee.......-...-..----.-------- 3016 . 3017 3017 ter 
Norfolk, Va., 409 Federal Bldg. Co ----- _ e+ + = aff 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1510 Chestnut St. Netherlands __.-........ Guilder... (2) Q)- (2) ist 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1013 New Federal Bldg. ee woes ae ae aad Pi trie 
I } Sera rone 2) 2) 2) 
Portland, Oreg., 215 New Post Office Bldg. Portugal ....-....-. Escudo 0396 0398 . 0398 wil 
Richmond, Va., 530 East Main St. Rumanis........... Leu (2 (2) (2) if t 
Y. Ch ber of C Spain_- 3 Peseta 1.0193 1, 0913 1, 0913 
Rochester, N. Y., Chamber ommerce. Straits Settlements Dollar 4710 4710 | . 4710 tak 
St. Louis, Mo., 635 New Federal Bldg. om. ; creme , 2381 . 2381 . 2382 I ! 
Switzerlanc ranc___- . 2278 . 2315 . 2320 | 
San Francisco, Calif., 311 Customhouse. Union of South Africa __- Pound_. 3. 9800 3 9800 3. 9800 not 
San Juan, P. R., 211 Post Office Bldg. United Kingdom [es (free) 4. 0342 4. 0326 4. 0359 th 
Savannah, ‘Ga. 403 U. S. Post Office and : iat Pound (official) 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 € 
Courthouse Bldg. Yugoslavia._...-..-- J 1, 0224 | 1, 0224 1, 0224 reg 
Seattle, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg. a BULLION pe the 
EES aS eI ea Re Re een eee eee Ee . 3475 . 3475 BAT niz 
Wilmington, Del., 319 New Federal Bldg. Gold EE SE Ee EE NRE, Sy pn oT ta gh SNe eS ag eal 35. 0000 35. 0000 35. 0000 i ma 
; 
The Department of Commerce is not re- , , f cor 
Nominal. 3 “official’’ 
sponsible Yor material obtained trem otner Nominal Th “fia” price ot apt avr in New York. | jy 


than Government sources. 


* 5-day average; November 5 a holiday in New York. 
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. Trade-Mark Protection an Aid to Trade 
ible 
- James L. Brown, Chief, Industrial Property Section, Division of Commercial Laws 
ate 
—- The economic effect of foreign laws will come into existence and may be turer of this product proceeded to regis- 
24 upon our export trade is often lost sight retained. ter his trade-mark, which is superim- 
~ of by the exporter. The American manu- Registration of a trade-mark is, in posed on the colored label, in a country 
: ; facturer who sells his wares beyond our many countries, merely prima facie evi- of Latin America, and obtained the re- 
. a shores must frequently surmount bar- dence of ownership. Where the common quired certificate from the trade-mark 
,e. riers imposed by foreign laws which are law prevails, such as in the British Em- office. He failed, however, to obtain 
~; not necessarily intended to safeguard do- pire, the owner of the trade-mark ac- sufficient protection for the reason that 
Jo, mestic trade. A sales tax would have an quires his right by reason of its use in another person registered the labels used 
. economic effect on trade, despite the fact ccnnection with the goods he manufac- by the manufacturer, inserting instead 
Yo. that the tax was levied on goods imported tures or sells, but registration may be another trade-mark, which, while not 
- or made at home. A tariff on imports desirable not only from its value as evi- confusingly similar to that of the well- 
Yo. may be imposed either for the purpose of dence but to serve as a basis for priority known American brand, would hardly be 
“y revenue or to safeguard domestic indus- rights in other countries. noticed, because the label was the out- 
0. tries—but, whatever the purpose, the If the exporter in the United States standing feature. Little could be done 
Ba imported goods would have to bear a bur- calls to mind that a trade-mark which about this, unfortunately, because the 
t. 2% den not required to be borne by domestic has not been registered by him may be American manufacturer failed to obtain 
* 9 products. usurped by another, he may readily ac- all the protection afforded under the law. 
t. 2 Unlike the laws directed to safeguard count for the attempt of competitors in He had left open to the unscrupulous 
‘2 domestic industry by the imposition of foreign markets to obtain exclusive privi- competitor the opportunity to pirate the 
Do. burdens on imported goods are those leges in the trade-mark. label. ; 
“_ measures that affect the domestic as well Pi Trade-Mark An automobile manufacturer failed to 
Do. as the foreign product on equal terms. tracy of Trade-Marks register his trade-mark in a foreign coun- 
Belt In the latter, we would find such laws as Much has been said in other places = try—perhaps because he did not deem 
t. 2 sanitary and health regulations which about the so-called pirate who would that the market warranted the expendi- 
‘ee provide for the registration of pharma- _—— Profit by the good will which another ture of approximately $100. Later a 
ceuticals and the imposition of certain may have acquired in a trade-mark, and market developed through the efforts of 
“i standards. it might seem that a repetition of the _ his agent in the particular foreign coun- 
Trade-mark laws may also be included fact would be superfluous. However, re- try, the agent having registered the name 
vail in this second group of measures—not  gardless of the entreaties made by the _— of this automobile. Things went along 
: because they necessarily impose stand- Government, trade associations, cham- satisfactorily until the American manu- 
ards, but because they require compli- bers of commerce, attorneys, and others, facturer decided to select a new agent and 
ance with rules and regulations to American exporters are constantly losing found that it would be necessary to mar- 
safeguard their owners from the unfair their trade-mark rights abroad by fail- ket his automobile under a new name, or 
| practices of competitors. ing to take the necessary action in ac- otherwise pay several thousand dollars 
rd) | cordance with the provisions in foreign _to the agent for the transfer of a registra- 
ites for | Trade-Marke Under Foreign Laws laws. tion that could have been obtained, as 
sgiven | Those who export their goods to mar- The tendency to simulate American stated above, for $100 or less. 
aia kets beyond the seas should clearly trade-marks has not abated because of An American manufacturer of hosiery 
rage understand that the rights in this valu- the international conflict now existing recently was informed that an unauthor- 
Nov. able class of industrial prcperty, which in some parts of the world. Hardly a ized person in Peru had adopted a label 
” | they may have acquired in the United week goes by in which unfair, if not almost identical in design to that used 
“| §tates, are not extensive beyond our ter- illegal, attempts to acquire exclusive by him for a number of years—with the 
: jo ritorial boundaries. The requirements in privileges in well-known American trade- result that many customers purchased 
1) | the laws of those countries in which they marks are not made in some countries by an inferior product, believing it to be 
” aad ' seek to do business must be met if the unauthorized persons. the genuine American article. In Ba- 
- 9001 trade-mark owner is to prevail in any Not long ago the manufacturer of a tavia, Java, a local merchant made ap- 
Me suit for infringement. well-known American breakfast food plication for the registration of a trade- 
0196 Every trade-mark in use in the United (used on the table of millions of Ameri- mark containing the picture of a world- 
3090 States or recorded in its Patent Office cans every day) acquired the right to famous American motion-picture actress, 
2) may not necessarily belong in other the use of its trade-mark in a foreign to be used in the sale of jewelry. Attor- 
aa ; countries to the American user or regis- country after it had been registered in neys for the actress took immediate 
‘3017 tered proprietor. In the absence of an the name of another for a number of action to prevent the granting of such a 
affirmative act, such as applying for reg- years. According to the facts in the registration. 
2) istration under the laws of foreign coun- case, the party who obtained the regis- Innumerable other cases illustrate the 
Me tries, the American trade-mark owner tration abroad died, and among his ef- regrettable, disconcerting tendency to in- 
_- 0398 will have no protection abroad, especially fects, which were offered for sale, was fringe upon and misappropriate Ameri- 
1 0913 if the law requires that certain steps be this well-known brand. The trade-mark can trade names, trade-marks, and labels 
. 4710 taken before the right inures. could have been registered by the Ameri- in foreign countries. 
300 i Accordingly, if appropriate steps are can manufacturer if he had been alert. The price to be paid for neglecting to 
3.990 | not taken to safeguard the property in A well-known candy lozenge, which protect an existing or potential market 
‘= the trade-mark, others may use and/or may be seen in almost every drug store, for American goods cannot be overesti- 
1, 0224 register it abroad. We must not expect hotel lobby, etc., and which is sold in mated, as evidenced by the many inquir- 
that other nations will be bound to recog- many countries of the world, is readily ies received by the Bureau of Foreign 
. om nize our common-law view of trade- identified by reason not only of its trade- and Domestic Commerce as to the pro- 


——— 


mark proprietorship. Each sovereign 
country determines for itself the manner 
in which the property in a trade-mark 


mark but also because it has a distinctive 
label which varies in color according to 
the flavor of the lozenge. The manufac- 


cedure advisable against those who are 
causing confusion in the minds of con- 
sumers of American products by infringe- 
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ment of industrial property rights, so- 
called “passing off,” and other methods 
of unfair comyetition. 


Good Will May Be Lost 


For many years a particular American 
product may be known in a foreign coun- 
try by virtue of its distinctive trade-mark 
or label. Since no difficulty in matters 
of infringement or unfair business prac- 
tice has been experienced, the American 
firm may be of the opinion that its estab- 
lished market for such product is safe, 
at least so far as the distinctive features 
by which the product may be known 
are concerned. 

In Cuba recently the product of an 
American firm had become so well known 
that, when the firm tried to obtain reg- 
istration of its trade-mark which had 
been used on the product, the Cuban 
trade-mark office would not grant the 
registration on the grounds that the par- 
ticular mark had become such a byword 
in most homes in Cuba that it was now 
a commonly used trade term and, there- 
fore, not subject matter for trade-mark 
protection. 

Very often the good will obtained as 
the result of marketing goods under a 
distinctive trade-mark or label will be 
lost through the piratical registration of 
a mark or label similar thereto by an- 
other party. 


Potential Market Protection Advisable 


Unauthorized registration of American 
trade-marks in countries wherein the 
American firm may not be marketing its 
goods at the time is reported frequently 
to the Bureau. Very often the foreigner 
becomes aware of the value of such 
trade-marks and labels and will proceed 
to obtain an exclusive right to use them 
by obtaining registration therefor. 

A certain individual from a country in 
South America visited the United States 
some time ago, calling upon radio manu- 
facturers. Soon after his return to his 
own country (a country which grants ex- 
clusive right to the use of a mark to the 
first registrant) he proceeded to register 
in his own name about 40 trade-marks, 
including those of most of the popular 
radio brands in use in the United States. 
This is an outstanding instance of so- 
called piracy or infrigement of Ameri- 
can trade-marks. To be sure, protest 
was lodged against the registration of 
these marks, but in the case of several 
the opposition was of no avail. 

The mere fact that a firm is not ship- 
ping goods to a particular market, or that 
the quantity of goods shipped is very 
small, is hardly a sufficient excuse for not 
registering a trade-mark if it is intended 
later to develop this potential market. 
It is often too late when a firm decides 
to develop a market to try to obtain pro- 
tection of its trade-marks and _ labels. 
The foresightedness of the so-called pi- 
rate has enabled him to obtain ownership 
of such marks or labels and thus may 
prevent goods being shipped into that 
country or marketed under such distinc- 
tive trade signs. 
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The Problem Considered 


An American firm engaged in export 
business, or desiring to extend its trade 
to foreign countries, often is uncertain 
as to when it should obtain trade-mark 
registration, and in what countries. A 
consideration of the means by which 
trade-mark protection is afforded may do 
much to clarify the situation.’ 

As a general rule, in practically all 
countries of Latin America, and in a num- 
ber in Europe and other parts of the 
world, he who obtains registration of a 
trade-mark will obtain ownership there- 
of, the fact that another had prior use to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

In the United States, the United King- 
dom, and most of the countries of Europe 
and Asia, protection is afforded on the 
common-law basis—that is, the first wser 
of a mark is entitled to its exclusive use, 
although in some of these countries in 
order to prosecute an infringer it is neces- 
sary to prove ownership by registration of 
the mark. 


Exporter Must Be Alert 


It can readily be seen that special at- 
tention shou:d be given to trade-mark 
protection in those countries wherein the 
first registrant is entitled to prevail, for 
there the pirate or infringer is most active 
and may obtain the rights of ownership 
by registration. Such a person may re- 
quire the prior user of the mark to pur- 
chase his rights, if the prior user desires 
to market his goods under the mark in 
question. 

Those persons who without authority 
register the marks of another are gen- 
erally referred to as “pirates,” but this is 
hardly a true expression, since the law of 
these countries wherein piracy is preva- 
lent will not examine into the originality 
of thought in the construction of a mark, 
but will grant a certificate of registration 
to him who in the absence of fraud first 
applies. Such persons may be doing a 
real service to the first user by calling at- 
tention to the fact that the latter has 
been sleeping on his rights. 

In the laws of some countries wherein 
the first user is entitled to prevail, there 
are provisions that such right will be rec- 
ognized only for a limited period of time. 
If another applies for the registration of a 
mark it may be granted, but a period of 
time is specified in which the prior user 
may have the registration set aside. In 
most of these countries, in order to prose- 
cute an infringer of a trade-mark, it is 
necessary for the prior user to set up in 
any proceedings that he may bring 
against the infringer his bona fide cer- 
tificate of registration, and to prove that 
he is entitled, therefore, to bring action 
against such infringement. 


Rights Acquired Through International 
Conventions 


At various times there have convened 


international conventions for the protec- 


1Trade Promotion Series, No. 165, “Indus- 
trial Property Protection Throughout the 
World,” a copy of which may be obtained 
from the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 20 cents. 
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tion of industrial property, for the inter. 
national protection of trade-marks, and 
international registration. Noteworthy 
are the Paris convention of 1883, the 
Madrid arrangements, and the various 
Pan-American conventions, including one 
signed in Washington on February 20, 
1929. 

Certain rights are acquired by virtue 
of these conventions—among them the 
priority of time in the matter of registra- 
tion based on the home registration, and 
international registration in the various 
countries members of the convention 
through a central international trade- 
mark bureau. 

The requirements for trade-mark reg- 
istration vary in different countries. It 
often happens that a trade-mark which 
is a good subject for registration in one 
country is highly objectionable in an- 
other. The laws of most countries stipu- 
late what is not the subject matter of 
registration. 

In addition to various documents 
which must, be accomplished and duly 
legalized, there are many other matters, 
including fees, which require special at- 
tention. The registration of trade- 
marks, trade names, and labels in foreign 
countries, therefore, should be placed in 
the hands of attorneys qualified in for- 
eign trade-mark procedure and practice. 


Market Often Depends Upon Trade- 
Mark 


A trade-mark is very often a safeguard 
to the consumer, who, by it, is able to 
obtain the product he desires. It isa 
badge by which the goods of a certain 
quality and manufacture are identified 
and by which the consumer may readily 
call for the goods. It need not consist 
of a fanciful word; in fact, it may include 
much in an entire label, but fixed in the 
mind of the purchaser he has little diffi- 
culty in securing the property he desires. 

A given product may be known solely 
by its trade-mark, and to that extent it 
acquires, to the particular consumer, a 
generic sense. In our own country in 
recent years, the purchaser is more apt 
to ask for a product under a given trade- 
mark or trade name than under its ge- 
neric term, simply because he prefers 
that particular product. He has come to 
know that it suits his purposes better 
than similar goods known under other 
trade-marks. 

This is an important factor in mer- 
chandising, the value of which is known 
to the manufacturer as well as to the 
dealer, and what is true of our own coun- 
try is effective in a greater, if not equal, 
measure abroad, where the consumer 
who prefers American-made _ products 
will insist on obtaining only those goods 
marked and labeled under the American 
brand. 





Bombay Port Repairs 


The Bombay Port Trust has approved 
expenditures of $39,450 for replacement 
of railroad tracks and $54,240 for repair- 
ing the storm gates, according to the 
American consul. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Venetian Blinds: Popular American Product 
Now Tackling Foreign Markets 


Georgeanna Page, Research Specialist in Lumber and Allied Products, Forest Products Division 


The use of Venetian blinds can be 
traced back to ancient Egypt, where they 
doubtless had their beginning in the 
reed curtains found in Egyptian tombs. 
Blinds, as we know them today, were 
first used in the Renaissance period, but 
they were more like the permanent shut- 
ters now used in France and Italy, and it 
was not until 1750 that a blind was made 
which could be raised or lowered with a 
cord. 

While there are no definite records 
showing how Venetian blinds were 
brought into Colonial America, it is be- 
lieved that they were introduced by 
early privateers. Once here, they were 
readily accepted and used extensively. 
One instance of mention is that of “V. 
Blinds,” recorded in an inventory by 
George Washington. 


Rise of Industry—Recent Progress 


The records of the U. S. Patent Office 
reveal that the earliest American patent 
registered in this field was issued in June 
1850 to its inventor, Joseph Bohrer, of 
Pennsylvania, while the earliest foreign 
patents recorded are those of M. Cachet, 
France, in 1812, and for a British in- 
vention of 1844. Since the year 1812, 
481 patents of Venetian blinds have been 
registered and filed in the Patent Office. 

Venetian blinds, in earlier years, were 
laboriously fashioned by hand—a task 
requiring skill of high order and result- 
ing in a product too expensive for general 
use. Today the story is_ different. 
Venetian blinds are now factory-made 
and are finished in a great variety of 
durable colors. American-made Vene- 
tian blinds of excellent construction and 
quality are now well within the reach of 
persons of moderate means. 


Modern Trend, New Styles Create Phe- 
nomenal Demand 


The modern trend in home and office 
construction is probably the greatest sin- 
gle factor in creating the present demand 
for this type of shade. Changing styles 
in interior decoration of homes and of- 
fices, with a definite effort to harmonize 
color and design of furnishings, have also 
favored the more general use of Vene- 
tian blinds by business establishments, 
especially restaurants, taverns, and 
small shops. 

The growth of the Venetian-blind in- 
dustry during recent years has been phe- 
nomenal, both in number of plants and 
in volume of business. In 1933 the Bu- 
reau of the Census collected, for the first 
time, statistics on the production of 
Venetian blinds, reporting a production 
of $1,029,229 for that year. Census re- 


ports for 1935 show the value of such 
production as $5,146,306, and in 1937 the 
total had risen to $14,935,076. Census 
statistics for 1939 are not yet available, 
but are confidently expected to show 
new, striking gains. 

The industry has developed into an 
important consumer of wood. The For- 
est Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis., is studying methods of handling 
and treating wood for slat and blind pro- 
duction, with a view to determining the 
essential properties of wood for this 
purpose. Several American species, in- 
cluding basswood, Port Orford cedar, in- 
cense cedar, ponderosa pine, magnolia, 
yellow poplar, western red cedar, Cali- 
fornia redwood, and west-coast hem- 
lock, have been found suited to use in 
Venetian-blind slats. 


Makers Now Strive To Win Oversea 
Markets 


Increased production capacity has 
reached a point where manufacturers 
have begun to look beyond the domestic 
market for sales possibilities. Because 
American companies have only recently 
shown an interest in exporting Venetian 
blinds, official United States export 
statistics do not yet segregate figures for 
this trade, but in the 1941 export sched- 
ule both Venetian blinds and Venetian- 
blind slats will be shown separately. 

One problem in developing export 
markets is that in many countries, in- 
cluding Latin America, the Netherlands, 
France, and Spain, there has been no 
standardization in sizes of doors and 
windows for dwellings or other buildings. 
It has therefore been a difficult task for 
American millwork manufacturers in- 
terested in supplying South American 
markets with stock doors and windows 
to meet the varied requirements. The 
same condition would undoubtedly apply 
to Venetian blinds. Furthermore, in 
some of the industrially developed cen- 
ters, such as Buenos Aires, most building 
contractors maintain woodworking 
establishments which supply their needs 
for special-sized millwork, such as win- 
dow frames and sash, doors, and blinds. 
When American corporations erect 
buildings of their own, however, they are 
likely to conform to American products 
and stock. In countries where Venetian 
blinds are manufactured, there may be 
some sales opportunities for American 
Venetian-blind slats. 

Below are concise summaries of cer- 
tain possible foreign markets for these 
products (based upon reports from 
American consular officers). They give 
an idea of the varying opportunities in 


diverse regions throughout the world. 
Because of space considerations, the list 
of countries thus covered cannot be com- 
prehensive; the discussions here pre- 
sented are merely illustrative. Facts 
about the chances for American Vene- 
tian blinds in other countries are obtain- 
able from the Forest Products Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 


Latin America: Demand Developing in 
Colombia and Peru 


New construction of office buildings and 
residences in Bogota, Colombia, is be- 
ginning to create a demand for Venetian 
blinds, and at least one local firm has 
begun fabrication on a small scale. Be- 
cause of the difficulty in obtaining prop- 
erly seasoned wood in Bogota, it is be- 
lieved that imported Venetian blinds 
made of sound materials can compete 
successfully (provided the cost is not 
prohibitive) with the blinds of domestic 
make. 

Venetian blinds have been manufac- 
tured in Peru on a small scale for the 
past few years. The materials used are 
Peruvian cedar, together with imported 
fabrics, hinges, and varnishes. Trade 
sources indicate that the demand for 
Venetian blinds has been increasing, in 
step with the intensive private and public 
building-construction program that 
reached boom proportions during the 
years 1937 and 1938. While a number 
of retail firms specialize in the sale of 
household furnishings, orders for foreign 
merchandise are usually placed through 
local agents. The United States and 
Japan are said to be the leading sup- 
pliers of blinds to Peru. 


Caracas Likes Venetian Blinds 


Venetian blinds appear to be growing 
in popularity in the Caracas area of Ven- 
ezuela. Though most of those now in- 
stalled are of local production, some are 
imported by the Government or by other 
organizations. In Caracas, Venetian 
blinds are said to be produced by one 
firm, which supplies miniature sample 
blinds to most of the important hard- 
ware and department stores in that city. 
Merchants are granted 10 to 15 percent 
commission on all sales. Blinds are sold 
installed, the price depending upon the 
quality and width of the strips. 


Brazil’s Woodworkers Meet Demand Now 
Arising 


Brazil offers little, if any, market for 
imported Venetian blinds, because of im- 
port duties and the existence of a local 
industry that can supply the market at 
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prices with which the foreign product 
cannot compete. Blinds of this type 
have only recently become popular as the 
result of construction of a number of 
new residences and apartment houses 
with either “guillotine” or sliding-type 
windows. 

Venetian blinds produced in Brazil are 
made of either cedar or Parana pine. 
The latter wood is particularly suited to 
this purpose because of its low resin con- 
tent and the small percentage of loss in 
cutting. 

About six woodworking establishments 
in Rio de Janeiro alone specialize in the 
production of Venetian blinds. A num- 
ber of small carpenter shops also make 
blinds to order, usually in accordance 
with specifications of architects or con- 
tractors. 


Influence of Guatemalan Architecture 


While the local carpenters in Guate- 
mala made a type of Venetian blind on 
special order, there is no general manu- 
facture of these blinds, and thus far their 
use is too small to justify the establish- 
ment of a factory. While Venetian 
blinds are used in some of the newer and 
costlier homes, Guatemalan architecture 
is not especially suited to their use. 
Houses are usually built around an open 
ccurt or patio, except in the newer resi- 
dential sections, where gardens and open 
spaces enter into the plan, so that there 
is need for blinds on the outside windows. 
In the center of the city, however, houses 
have no gardens and are built adjoining 
each other, thus leaving no space for 
porches and allowing few windows except 
those opening on the court. While some 
imported Venetian blinds have been used 
in Guatemala, their cost, plus trans- 
portation charges and import duties, 
places such equipment beyond the reach 
of all but a very small number of 
consumers. 


Use in Mezico Still Slight, but Popularity 
Mounts 


Venetian blinds have only within the 
past few years come into use in Mexico, 
and their use is still relatively slight. 
The increase in the number of apartment 
buildings has enlarged the demand for 
blinds of this type and has encouraged 
the establishment of several domestic 
manufacturing firms, at least four of 
which are located in Mexico City. These 
factories generally sell direct to the con- 
sumer and import their raw materials 
largely from the United States. 

The channels of distribution of im- 
ported Venetian blinds are difficult to 
determine. Furniture dealers and large 
department stores are understood to 
have displayed no interest in handling 
them. 


Belgians Prefer Curtains, Outside 
Shutters 


Venetian blinds are little used in Bel- 
gium. Heavy curtains inside and hinged 
or rolling shutters on the outside are the 
rule. In apartment houses, exterior 
blinds of wooden slats (either attached 
to a steel frame and moving up and down 
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as a unit, or raised and lowered on a 
roller) are common. Such blinds or 
shutters are manufactured entirely in 
Belgium, where there is an extensive 
woodworking and hardware industry. It 
seems doubtful whether a large business 
could be developed in such products from 
the United States in competition with 
the local industry, since the latter would 
at once begin to manufacture any new 
items that sold well. 


“French Windows” Determine Greek 
Requirements 


Practically every modern home, office, 
and apartment house in Greece is 
equipped with exterior wooden blinds, 
manufactured from imported Douglas fir. 
These blinds differ substantially from the 
American Venetian blinds. The slats 
of the Greek blinds run in metal chan- 
nels, which may be swung outward, and 
are connected with sheet-metal links. 
There is a space of about an inch between 
slats while they are in suspension; but 
when the slats reach the end of the 
channel, they pile up, tongue-and-groove 
fashion, to make a closure which is al- 
most light-tight. The wood used is about 
one-half inch thick. This type of blind 
is required because French windows, 
opening inward, are standard in Greece. 
Other features are the insulation they 
provide in hot weather and the protection 
against theft. Because of the exacting 
requirements for blinds especially adapted 
to French windows, as well as the matter 
of price, many of the American-type Ve- 
netian blinds appear to be not adapted 
to the Greek market. 


Netherlanders Use Blinds of Domestic 
Manufacture 


Venetian blinds are used to a consid- 
erable extent in the Netherlands. Many 
houses and offices use such blinds as cur- 
tains and for protection from the sun. 
Local demand, however, is almost com- 
pletely filled by domestic manufacture. 
Approximately a hundred large plants, 
as well as a number of small ones, turn 
out Venetian blinds and similar products. 
One of the manufacturers combines 
blind-making with house-cleaning and 
window-washing services and thus has an 
excellent contact with prospective pur- 
chasers of Venetian blinds. Some of the 
larger firms in this business have 
branches in the leading cities of the 
Netherlands. It is therefore believed that 
it would be difficult for Americans to 
compete in this line of business. 


Exchange Difficulties Block Spanish 
Markets 


Prospects for the sale of Venetian 
blinds in Spain at present are not en- 
couraging. Although a _ tremendous 
amount of reconstruction and repair 
work must be done the only exchange 
available for purchases of imported ma- 
chinery and materials is that which is 
being realized from current exports from 
Spain. Thus, the only imports now be- 
ing received are those that are regarded 
as absolute necessities. Many lines that 
were imported in large quantities prior 
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to the war have been refused entry be- 
cause it has been impossible to provide 
exchange for the purchase of these goods, 


Local Makers Satisfy Australia’s Needs 


While Venetian blinds are now used 
fairly extensive in Australia, it appears 
that none have been imported during 
recent years. About 16 manufacturers 
in Australia make Venetian blinds that 
appear to be exactly the same as those 
furnished by American firms and the 
Australian manufacturers are protected 
by import duties which make it possible 
for them to sell their products at prices 
considerably below those of the imported 
blinds. Under present regulations, im- 
portation of Venetian blinds from non- 
sterling areas is prohibited. 


Indies Unfamiliar With Venetian-Blind 
Principle 


Venetian blinds such as those used in 
the United States are almost entirely 
unknown in the Netherlands Indies, and, 
so far as can be determined, there is no 
manufacture of such blinds in the coun- 
try. Many other types of blinds, made 
entirely or chiefly of thin wooden slats 
and straw matting, are produced and 
used locally; but the principle whereby 
the slats can be opened and closed is not 
applied in local blinds, which sell at very 
low prices. Besides the problem of price, 
the damp, tropical climate of the Nether- 
lands Indies is said to cause the connect- 
ing tapes on Venetian blinds to 
deteriorate very rapidly, and for this rea- 
son they are believed to be impractical 
in that market. 


New Philippine Apartments Stimulate 
Demand 


Until about 1932 there was practically 
no market for Venetian blinds in the 
Philippine Islands, the locally manufac- 
tured “persiannas” supplying the need 
for such equipment. The “persianna” 
consists of bambco strips an inch wide, 
laced together with fillets, mounted on 
frames or on 2-inch terminal pieces, and 
arranged with cords and pulleys to roll 
up or down, as desired. These devices 
sell for about one-fifth of the laid-down 
price of imported blinds. With recent 
construction of modern apartment 
houses a limited demand has arisen for 
the all-wood Venetian blind, and several 
makes are said to be represented in the 
market. 

Direct sales or the carrying of stocks 
of American Venetian blinds will 
scarcely be feasible in the Philippine 
Islands, as sizes of windows are not 
standardized. It is believed to be advis- 
able to have an agent take orders and 
forward them to the United States. 

A survey of the trade indicates that 
American manufacturers of Venetian 
blinds face severe competition in the lo- 
cal market, as many Filipino concerns 
have recently entered the field, and such 
factors as cheap labor, freedom from 
shipping costs, and the ability to meet 
local specifications give them an ad- 
vantage over the manufacturer in the 
United States. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Argentina 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Leather and Prod- 
ucts; Textiles and Related Products; 
Toiletries and Essential Oils.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation Signed With 
Colombia.—An unconditional and un- 
limited most-favored-nation treaty of 
commerce and navigation between Ar- 
gentina and Colombia was signed at 
Buenos Aires on October 17. Reciprocal 
most-favored-nation treatment is granted 
in customs duties, charges and formali- 
ties, internal taxes, transit of merchan- 
dise, as well as for persons and matters 
of navigation. Exception from the most- 
favored-nation clause is made for favors 
granted to contiguous states to facilitate 
frontier traffic and advantages resulting 
from a customs union. 

In addition, both parties agree that if 
merchandise is made subject to import 
quotas, each shall grant to the other as 
favorable treatment as possible, having 
in view the normal interchange of prod- 
ucts between the two countries, and the 
total amount of the quotas to be estab- 
lished for each product. 

Both Governments also agree that in 
the event that regulation concerning for- 
eign exchange is maintained or estab- 
lished, they shall grant each other un- 
conditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment. 

The treaty is to be ratified and ratifi- 
cations are to be exchanged at Bogota, 
as soon as possible. It is to remain in 
force indefinitely, and may be denounced 
with a notice of 1 year. (American Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires, October 18 and 22, 
1940.) 

|Herefore, conventional duties have not 
been accorded to Argentine products in 
Colombia, but when this treaty becomes ef- 
fective the conventional duty reductions, 
granted by Colombia on specified products 
imported from most favored nations, includ- 


ing the United States, will also apply to like 
imports from Argentina. |] 


Commercial Law Digests 


Banks: Private Bank Employees’ 
Law.—Argentina has established a new 
law providing minimum wages, salary 
schedules based on length of service, and 
general provisions governing the employ- 
ment of persons working in private 
banks. Employees of private banks now 
have the right to continued employment 
and scheduled promotion. Provision is 
also made for bonuses, healthful work- 
ing hours, and age requirements. 


The new enactment outlines the only 
reasons for which a private-bank em- 
ployee may be discharged. These are: 
(a) After judgment by a court in a crim- 
inal action either against the bank or a 
third party, or a prison sentence. How- 
ever, if such charges or judgments are 
reversed in a higher court, the employee 
must be reinstated. (b) Physical or 
mental incapacity. (c) Chronic or con- 
tagious disease constituting a danger to 
the other personnel of the bank. (d) 
Prolonged or repeated absences from 
work. (e) Grave or repeated disobedi- 
ence of orders or instructions. (f) Re- 
peated attachments or garnishments of 
salary. 

Automatic increases are provided on 
the basis of years of service and efficiency 
of the employee. The minimum salary is 
120 pesos per month for men and 10 per- 
cent less for women. The Executive 
Power is authorized to reduce this sched- 
ule of salaries as much as 15 percent in 
the case of banks or branch banks located 
in the interior of the country at points 
of limited economic activity or impor- 
tance, or in the case of banks whose capi- 
tal is less than 1,000,000 pesos. The 
Executive Power may likewise temporar- 
ily suspend the application of the auto- 
matic increase of salaries during periods 
of extraordinary economic depression. 
(Law No. 12,637, dated September 10, 
1940; report of Assistant Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires, September 19, 
1940.) 

Traveling Salesmen: Commissions, How 
Paid.—Legal regulation of commercial 
travelers has been inaugurated under re- 
cent legislation. Among other details: 
the commission due must be computed 
on the basis of the sale order accepted by 
the merchant or industrialist. Unless 
expressly rejected in writing within 30 
days after its receipt, the sale order is 
considered as accepted. However, the 
nonperformance of the sale order by will 
of the merchant or industrialist will not 
deprive the salesman of his right to the 
commission, and even though the order 
remitted by the traveling salesman is exe- 
cuted after his separation from the busi- 
ness, the salesman may claim the corre- 
sponding commission. (Law No. 12,651, 
Boletin Oficial, October 10, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Government Initiates New Radiotele- 
phone Service.—A radiotelephone service 
which permits communications between 
land telephones and “transceivers” in- 
stalled on small boats and airplanes has 
recently been officially inaugurated by the 
Argentine Post and Telegraph Depart- 
ment. The new service will be handled 


through the radiotelephone stations of 
the Department, connecting with the 
Union Telefonica network. 

These facilities are expected to be of 
special benefit to boats of small tonnage 
in river and coastal trade, which have not 
found it convenient to install expensive 
radio equipment. The chief characteris- 
tics of the service are two-way radio- 
telephone service between Unidn Tele- 
fonica subscribers and boats and planes; 
two-way telegram service via radiotele- 
phone; and weather and navigation bul- 
letins to small craft. Boats having the 
required equipment may communicate 
with each other, subject to certain limi- 
tations. (American Consulate General, 
Buenos Aires.) 


Australia 


(See News by Commodities: Paints and 
Pigments.) 


Transport and Communication 

Yacht Serves As Floating Hotel—The 
827-ton motor yacht Southern Seas, 
eventually to be employed in a mail and 
passenger service between Sydney and 
Noumea, will for the present remain at 
Noumea, where it will be used as a float- 
ing hotel for passengers on the United 
States to New Zealand service. When 
put into use it will provide a through 
trans-Pacific service, by flying boat and 
yacht, between the United States and 
Australia. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Sydney.) 


Belgian Congo 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Peanuts: Export Duty and Surtazr Re- 
moved.—The Belgian Congo export duty 
and surtax on peanuts were removed ef- 
fective August 1, by an order of August 
8, published in the Bulletin Adminis- 
tratif of August 10. 


Transport and Communication 


Steamship Service Between New York 
and Belgian Congo by Belgian Line Can- 
celed.—An announcement from London 
on September 14 stated that the New 
York service from Belgian Congo, inaugu- 
rated jointly by the Belgian and British 
Governments with vessels of the Com- 
pagnie Maritime Belge in July 1940, 
would be discontinued with the sailing 
of the S. S. Mokambo on September 29 
with about 7,000 tons of cargo. This ac- 
tion is reported to have resulted in a 
shortage of space for products of the Bel- 
gian Congo destined for the United 
States, 
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In both 1938 and 1939 about 17,700 tons 
of merchandise were shipped from Ma- 
tadi to the United States, all of which 
Was moved by vessels of the American 
West African Line. During the first 9 
months of 1940, 39,000 tons were shipped, 
of which about 24,000 tons were carried 
by vessels of the American West African 
Line and 15,000 tons in three voyages by 
vessels of the Compagnie Maritime Belge, 
now discontinued as per above announce- 
ment. (American Consulate, Leopold- 
ville, September 23, 1940.) 


Bolivi 
Ol11V1ia 

(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Transport and Communication 


Construction. of Transcontinental Rail- 
way, Santos (Brazil) to Arica (Chile) 
Progressing.—Steady progress is being 
made in constructing the railway line 
that will ultimately provide a transcon- 
tinental railway from Santos, Brazil, to 
Arica, Chile, via Santa Cruz, Bolivia. The 
first section of the line in Bolivia from 
Corumba on the Brazilian border to 
kilometer 111 at El Carmen has been 
contracted for, and proposals have been 
accepted for the second and third section 
to kilometer 404 at Sao Jose de Chiquitos. 
The remaining extension to Santa Cruz at 
kilometer 680 will be bid for shortly. 
The whole line from Corumba to Santa 
Cruz is expected to be completed within 
5 years. 

An important link of the line will be 
the bridge over the Paraguay River at 
Porto Esperanca which will be nearly 
2,000 meters in length and 20 meters 
above water. The central arch will mea- 
sure 110 meters. A branch line is con- 
templated to connect with Grether Port 
on the Ichilo River, a tributary of the 
Amazon, thus linking the Corumba- 
Santa Cruz Railway with the Madeira- 
Mamore Railway. (American Consulate 
General, October 9, 1940.) 


Brazil 


(See News by Commodities: Coal; Con- 
struction; Iron and Steel; Leather and 
Products; Office Equipment and Sup- 
plies; Paints and Pigments.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—The volume of 
exchange transactions during the week 
ended November 1 was light, owing to 
holidays. The Bank of Brazil and com- 
mercial banks have continued to acquire 
exchange in excess of their requirements. 
The Bank of Brazil has purchased addi- 
tional sums of refugee money. An- 
nouncement that the Export-Import 
Bank has opened a revolving credit for 
the Bank of Brazil, to stabilize exchange 
operations and facilitate trade between 
Brazil and the United States, has been 
very well received. ‘(American Embassy, 
Rio de Janeiro, November 1, 1940.) 
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Exchange for Arrears of Profits and 
Dividends of American Companies.—The 
Bank of Brazil will pay the third and final 
installment on November 5 on the arrears 
of profits and dividends of American com- 
panies. This disbursement will approxi- 
mate $900,000. ‘(American Embassy, Rio 
de Janeiro, November 4, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coal: Additional Import Taz Estab- 
lished.—Coal imported into Brazil is sub- 
ject to an additional import tax of 5 
milreis per ton, effective since October 
5, under a provision of decree-law No. 
2667 of October 3, promulated in the 


Diario Oficial of October 5, Rio de Janeiro. 


Domestic coal put on the market will pay 
an internal tax of 2 milreis per ton. 

Installations, Apparatus, and Furnaces 
for Coal: Import Regulations Estab- 
lished.—Installations, furnaces, and ap- 
paratus for burning, distilling, or gasify- 
ing domestic coal are exempted from im- 
port duty, under provisions of decree-law 
No. 2667 of October 3, promulgated in the 
Diario Oficial, October 5, Rio de Janeiro. 
The same decree-law also provides that 
installations, furnaces, and apparatus 
not suitable for use with Brazilian coal 
are prohibited importation, except in 
localities where the price of domestic coal 
exceeds 80 percent of the price, including 
import duty, of imported coal. Installa- 
tions which, in the opinion of the Min- 
istries of War and of the Navy, are needed 
for national defense are not subject to 
these import restrictions. 


Burma 


(See News by Commodities: Refrigera- 
tion Equipment.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Open General License Granted for 
Specified Imports from British Empire.— 
An open general license has been issued 
for farinaceous and patent foods, jams, 
pickles, chutnies, sauces and condiments, 
proprietary and patent medicines, rub- 
ber goods, stationery, and automotive 
products imported into Burma from 
British Empire areas, except Canada, 
Newfoundland, and Hong Kong, by an 
order of August 20, published in the 
Burma Gazette of August 24. Hereto- 
fore, these products have been subject to 
individual import license on importation 
from Empire areas. All other products 
from Empire areas are free of license 
restriction. 

{Import licenses are required for 70 cate- 
gories of goods, including the above products, 


imported into Burma from non-Empire 
sources, generally, and from Hong Kong.] 


Open General Licenses Granted for 
Imports from Specified Areas.——Open 
general import licenses have been 
granted by Burma for all imports from 
the Netherlands Indies, and for specified 
imports from Egypt, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, and various other areas, by terms 
of recent government orders, as follows: 
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(1) An open general license for all im- 
ports from the Netherlands Indies, by 
order No. 7 of August 20, published in the 
Burma Gazette, August 24. 

(2) An open general license for many- 
factured tobacco and asphalt from Egypt 
and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, by order No. 
8 of August 26, published in the Burma 
Gazette, August 31. 

(3) An open general license for fruits 
imported from Iraq, Muscat, Bahrein, 
Kuwait, and the Trucial Shaikhdoms, by 
order No. 5, of July 23, published in the 
Burma Gazette, July 27. 

Air-Raid Precaution Equipment: Exr- 
empted from Import Duty.—Air-raid 
precaution equipment has been exempted 
from import duty, when certified by the 
government or the Chief Air-Raid Pre- 
cautions Authority for Burma as con- 
nected with an official scheme of air-raid 
precautions or for the purpose of giving 
instruction, by an order of July 20, pub- 
lished in the Burma Gazette, July 27. 


Canada 


(See News by Commodities: Iron and 
Steel; Leather and Products; Office 
Equipment and Supplies; Textiles and 
Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Repatriation of Canadian Securities 
Owned in England.—The Minister of Fi- 
nance announced on October 28 that the 
British Government had issued an order 
that day which required all residents of 
the United Kingdom to deliver to the 
Treasury certain Canadian securities. 
Principal issue affected was a sterling 
obligation, namely, Grand Trunk Railway 
4-percent Perpetual Consolidated Deben- 
ture Stock, outstanding in the amount of 
£24,624,455. Payment of interest on this 
issue is unconditionally guaranteed by the 
Government of Canada. Residents of the 
United Kingdom are required to deliver 
their holdings to the British Treasury, 
from which they will receive payment in 
sterling on or after November 25. 

The Grand Trunk issue will be re- 
patriated by the Canadian National Rail- 
way by purchasing the perpetuals and 
paying the purchase price out of tem- 
porary loans obtained from the Dominion 
Government. The other Canadian issues 
include undisclosed amounts of Dominion 
guaranteed bonds of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway Co. and Canadian National 
Steamships, Ltd., stocks of 16 corpora- 
tions, bonds of 17 public-utility com- 
panies, bonds of 4 Provincial and munici- 
pal issues, and bonds of 11 corporations. 
These securities will be sold in Canada 
as opportunity offers in such a manner 
that realization will be orderly and sub- 
ject to careful regulation as to both 
amount and time of sales. Whether the 
new repatriation will balance the sterling 
credits that have been built up is, of 
course, a matter of conjecture, since no 
indication has been given of the amount 
involved. Two earlier operations—the 
repatriation of the Dominion 3'2-percent 
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registered bonds due July 1, 1950, and the 
4-percent registered bonds 1940-60—in- 
volved a total transfer of about $166,- 
000,000. (American Embassy, Ottawa, 
November 2, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pears: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Canceled in Western Canada.—The Ca- 
nadian seasonal customs valuation for 
pears at an advance of 1 cent per pound 
over invoice prices, has been canceled in 
western Canada, effective November 8. 
The advance still applies in Ontario and 
Quebec, but has previously been can- 
celed in the Maritime Provinces. (Ameri- 
can Legation, Ottawa, October 30, 1940.) 

Duty-Free Entry of Methyl Ethyl Ke- 
tone for Use by Manufacturers as Solvent 
for Polyvinyl Chloride —Methyl ethyl ke- 
tone imported by Canadian manufac- 
turers for use exclusively as a solvent for 
polyvinyl chloride is admitted free of 
duty (formerly dutiable at 25 percent ad 
valorem) from countries entitled to the 
intermediate tariff, including the United 
States, under a new item (No. 833), pub- 
lished in the Canada Gazette of Novem- 
ber 2, Ottawa. 

In recommending this action, the Ca- 
nadian Minister of Finance stated that 
this material is not produced in Canada 
and is not available in commercial quan- 
tities in the United Kingdom. The re- 
duction is made in the interest of Ca- 
nadian industries engaged in the manu- 
facture of material for the moisture- 
proofing of paper, textiles, and other 
goods. 

Seidlitz Powders: Labeling and Packing 
Requirements Under Food and Drugs Act 
Postponed.—The regulations under the 
Canadian food and drugs act, established 
in February 1940, to become effective July 
1, for the labeling and packing of seid- 
lite powders, shall not apply to such 
products sold or offered for sale in Canada 
prior to March 31, 1941, under an order 
in council published in the Canada Ga- 
zette of November 2, Ottawa. 


[See CoMMERCE Reports for March 23, 1940, 
for previous announcement. | 


Fir Sawlogs: Temporary Prohibition on 
Exports to Non-Empire Destinations Con- 
tinued for 2 Months—The temporary 
prohibition on the exportation of fir saw- 
logs to non-Empire destinations has been 
extended by the Canadian Timber Con- 
troller for a period of 2 months, from 
October 10 to December 10. (American 
Legation, Ottawa, October 29, 1940.) 


[See CommeERcE Reports for August 17 for 
previous announcement. } 


Commercial Law Digests 


Industrial Property: Patent Grants.— 
There were 7,207 patents granted and 27 
patents were reissued during the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1940. Of the pat- 
ents granted 6,818 were issued for 17 and 
389 for 18 years under section 48 of the 
Patent Act. Of the reissues, 17 were for 
the unexpired term of 18 years and 10 for 
the unexpired term of 17 years for which 
the original patents were issued. In 
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5,001 patents the grant was made to the 
assignees of the whole interest, in 127 
jointly to the inventors and the assignees 
of a part interest, and in 2,106 to the 
inventors. In 1,358 patents the invention 
was claimed to have been made jointly 
by two or more inventors, and in 5,876 
patents by one person. In 44 patents the 
application was made by the legal repre- 
sentative under subsection 2 of section 29 
of the Patent Act. Fifty of the total 
issue were from women inventors, 4 from 
men and women jointly, and 7,180 from 
men inventors. Seven thousand one 
hundred and eighty-eight patent grants 
were made in English and 46 in French. 
(Report of Commissioner of Patents of 
Dominion of Canada for fiscal year ended 
March 31. 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Grain Car-Loadings Restricted in 
West.—Owing to congestion at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur terminals, further 
restrictions on loadings of grain at west- 
ern points were announced by the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railroads. All wheat loadings have been 
embargoed except that the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway will accept 25 cars daily 
from Alberta. (American Consulate 
General, Winnipeg, October 17, 1940.) 


Chile 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Construction; Textiles and Related 
Products.) 


Transport and Communication 


Ship-Repair Facilities Lacking at Val- 
paraiso—Recent Chilean press reports 
regarding the proposed construction of a 
drydock with a capacity for ships up to 
45,000 tons appear to be unfounded. In 
normal times, however, since Valparaiso 
is the terminus of many shipping lines, 
numerous ships would take advantage of 
the facilities for scraping hulls and for 
various repairs if charges could be main- 
tained at a lower level than that prevail- 
ing in the home ports of the shipping 
companies. 

Preliminary work in an attempt to 
place upright again the floating dock at 
Valparaiso, which has a capacity for 
ships up to 4,000 tons and which was 
overturned in a storm on May 22, 1940, 
is reported being carried on. Meanwhile 
there are no facilities for ship repairs in 
that port, and the need is urgent. 

The Chilean Navy maintains a large 
drydock at Talcahuano, which at times is 
available for merchant vessels, although 
some distance from Valparaiso. 

Charges at the drydock at Callao, Peru, 
inaugurated in 1938, are reportedly high. 
(American Consulate, Valparaiso, Octo- 
ber 16, 1940.) 


China 


(See News by Commodities: Bristles; 
Chemicals; Foodstuffs and Allied Prod- 
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ucts; Textiles and Related Products; To- 
bacco and Related Products.) 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping Services between United 
States and Orient—Shanghai importers 
consider shipping services between the 
United States and the Orient inadequate 
today, since the disruption of frequency 
of cargo sailings as a result of the Euro- 
pean war. 

Shipments to North China may be made 
by steamer either to Kobe or Shanghai 
(preferably the latter) for transshipment 
to Tsingtao, Chefoo, or Tientsin; only 
occasionally is direct shipment possible. 
No direct shipping services are available 
between the United States and Amoy, 
Foochow, or Swatow. Shipments for 
these points should be made via Hong 
Kong or Shanghai for forwarding by 
coastal steamers to destination. Ship- 
ments into southwestern China have 
heretofore been through Hong Kong and 
Haiphong, but the recent extension of the 
Japanese blockade to these ports for car- 
go destined to China has temporarily 
affected these routes. (American Consu- 
late General, Shanghai, September 27, 
1940.) 

New Air Service.—A regular commer- 
cial air service operated by the Man- 
churia Aviation Co. was inaugurated on 
July 12 between Chengte (Jehol City) 
and Paotow in Eastern Inner Mongolia. 
(American Consul General, Mukden.) 


Chosen 


(See News by Commodities: Ma- 


chinery.) 


Transport and Communication 


Gigantic Yalu Hydroelectric Project — 
Seven huge dams form a gigantic project 
now making steady progress on the Yalu 
River, forming a portion of the boundary 
between Chosen and Manchuria. 
Roughly speaking, these dams divide the 
entire stream into seven large “lakes” to 
attain an ultimate hydroelectric genera- 
tion capacity of 2,000,000 kilowatts. 

The dam under construction at Suiho 
will be the largest and the first to be 
completed among the seven. This dam 
is stated to be a little narrower than 
Boulder Dam, but it has a larger maxi- 
mum width. To store the stupendous 
volume of water, the Suiho dam had to 
have a stouter structure than Boulder. 
In this sense, it will become the largest 
storage dam in the world. 

The power house, to which water will 
be conducted from the dam by high-pres- 
sure mains, will have four turbogenera- 
tors, each capable of generating 100,000 
kilowatts, three of which have already 
been installed. Care is exercised to make 
the generators serve both the 50-cycle 
system of Manchuria and the 60-cycle 
system of Chosen. The high-voltage 
transmission wires carry 220,000 volts. 
(Osaka Mainichi, August 24, 1940.) 
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Colombia 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Construction.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation Signed with Ar- 
gentina.—See Argentina. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Explosives Regulated: Importation and 
Storage.—Every official or private entity 
that imports explosives into Colombia 
must now maintain adequate storehouses 
in accordance with the terms of a recent 
decree. Storehouses intended for the 
maintenance of stocks of explosives for 
sale must be located at a minimum dis- 
tance of 1,500 meters from population 
centers, public highways, or buildings. 
The Ministry of War must approve the 
site selected, as well as the plans drawn 
for any structure intended to house ex- 
plosives. No structure may have a stor- 
age capacity greater than 15 metric tons 
of explosives, the building must be lo- 
cated in a dry section free from flood 
waters, and must be appropriately ven- 
tilated. The flooring must be of fine 
asphalt without sand, or covered with 
asbestos. All material employed in its 
construction must be fireproof. Double 
entrance doors must be provided in order 
to avoid sudden changes in temperature 
upon entering, the building must be 
equipped with a sufficient number of 
lightning rods, and must be furnished 
with fire extinguishers. The maximum 
temperature permitted in any such store- 
house is fixed at 30° C. 


The Ministry of War is forbidden to 
grant a permit to import explosives to 
any importer, official or private, unless 
the applicant possesses a duly registered 
warehouse for explosives as described 
above, and the transfer of explosives from 
one warehouse to another or from one 
merchant to another is definitely pro- 
hibited except by express authorization 
of the Ministry of War. (Decree of Oc- 
tober 9, 1940; report of American Vice 
Consul, Bogota, October 9, 1940.) 


Cuba 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Rubber and Prod- 
ucts.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances. — Budgetary 
revenues collected during the period Jan- 
uary 1 to October 26 totaled 61,880,000 
pesos, compared with 59,237,000 pesos in 
the corresponding period of 1939, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures released 
by the Treasury Department. The cur- 
rent-year total includes extraordinary 
and nonrecurrent revenues in excess of 
400,000 pesos, representing funds that 
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were on deposit in tax appeals and similar 
proceedings and that were covered into 
the Treasury under a provision of the 
Emergency Tax Law of December 20, 
1939. The total for the 1939 period in- 
cludes seigniorage of 1,147,000 pesos from 
the last silver coinage and 220,000 pesos 
transferred to the regular budget from 
certain special funds. 

Regular budgetary expenditures from 
January 1 to October 26 amounted to 
62,476,000 pesos, compared with 62,482,- 
000 pesos during the same period of 1939. 
As additional appropriations of 3,135,000 
pesos authorized up to October 26 in- 
crease total disbursements against budg- 
etary revenues to 65,611,000 pesos, there 
was on that date a budgetary deficit of 
3,731,000 pesos. During the equivalent 
period of 1939, when additional appropri- 
ations amounted to only 7,000 pesos, ex- 
penditures exceeded budgetary revenues 
by 3,254,000 pesos. (American Embassy, 
Habana, October 30, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


New Cargo Service Established Between 
Cuba and United States.—With the sail- 
ing of the vessel Bomma on October 11, 
there was eStablished a new monthly 
freight service between Habana, the 
Panama Canal Zone, and Seattle, includ- 
ing intermediate ports on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The Bomma—as well as the vessels 
Sevilla and Braga which also will be en- 
gaged in this service—belongs to the Ol- 
sen Line, which for many years has 
operated vessels between European and 
American Pacific Coast ports. The ves- 
sels will continue to fly the Norwegian 
flag and are operated with the permission 
of the British Government, all documents 
in connection with cargo and clearance 
at Habana being handled by the British 
Consulate General. (American Consu- 
late General, Habana, October 17, 1940.) 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Quota Agreement Concluded 
With Italy —aA trade agreement between 
Denmark and Italy, providing for import 
quotas to be granted by each country to 
a value of 15.440,000 lire (about $772,000) 
during the remainder of the current year, 
was concluded by an exchange of notes 
of August 21, presumably effective from 
the date of signature, according to Legis- 
lativer Informationsdienst, Vienna, of 
September 30. 

By the terms of the agreement, Den- 
mark agrees to import specified quanti- 
ties of nuts, wine, “fiocco,” artificial silk 
yarns, sailcloth, fabrics of cotton, wool, 
silk, artificial silk, and mixed teztiles, 
hats, citric acid, sulphur, mercury, sar- 
dines in oil, and sewing machines. 

In return, Italy is to import specified 
quantities of insulin, cement-making ma- 
chinery, rennet, tallow, copra, hogs, 
calves, butter, and fresh fish. 
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Ecuador 


(See News by Commodities: Machinery; 
Paints and Pigments.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Official Rate Again Reduced.—The of- 
ficial selling rate for dollars was reduced 
to 15.40 sucres on October 22. Press re- 
ports indicate that a further reduction 
will be made before the end of the month 
to bring the dollar rate to 15 sucres. 
(American Legation, Quito, October 23, 
1940.) 

Government Finances.—No official fig- 
ures on Government revenues and ex- 
penditures are available for the past few 
months. Revenues from January 1 to 
October 14, according to a newspaper re- 
port, were 85,033,000 sucres. No figures 
are published on expenditures, but these 
are believed to be slightly in excess of 
revenues. The budget of 110,000,000 is 
expected to be covered; it is also rumored 
that the budget may be increased to 115,- 
000,000 sucres. ‘(American Consulate 
General, Guayaquil, October 23, 1940.) 

New Exchange Regulations.—New reg- 
ulations governing the operations of the 
Exchange Control Commission were pub- 
lished in the Registro Oficial of October 
16, 1940. In the future the Commission 
will be known as the Department of Con- 
trol of Imports, Exports, and Exchange. 

Under the new regulations the Admin- 
istrative Council of the Central Bank is 
to establish quarterly a quota of ex- 
change, to be assigned by the Department 
of Control] in equal monthly amounts. 
Formerly the Administrative Council of 
the Central Bank established quotas of 
available exchange each week. Of this 
quarterly quota of exchange, up to 25 per- 
cent is to be assigned for the payment 
of drafts for collection and other obliga- 
tions existing prior to the establishment 
of exchange control on June 4. 

The balance of the quarterly quota is 
to be allocated as follows: 

(a) Essential new imports of the Govern- 
ment, the municipalities, and other public 
entities. Imports under this item are not to 
exceed 12 percent of the total quarterly allot- 
ment of the Central Bank. 

(b) New imports of the Companiia del Fer- 
rocarril del Sur (Guayaquil and Quito Rail- 
way). 

(c) New importations for the promotion of 
agriculture and industry. (Individual quotas 
for importers are to be established on a 
monthly basis.) 

(d) New importations of commerce in gen- 
eral. (Individual quotas for importers are to 
be established on a monthly basis. Occa- 
sional imports by private individuals fall in 
this classification, but may not exceed 5 per- 
cent of the total allocated.) 

(e) Requirements “for various types of 
absenteeism,” to be allocated for the follow- 
ing purposes: (1) For Ecuadorans desiring to 
return to the country; (2) for students; (3) 
for trips or residence abroad for health rea- 
sons; (4) for payment of insurance; (5) for 
the maintenance of families abroad. Allot- 
ments may not exceed $120 for the head of 
the family, $100 for the wife, and $80 for each 
child over 18 years of age. The total monthly 
allotment per family may not exceed $400. 
A surcharge of 10 percent is made on these 
drafts; (6) for the payment of profits and 
dividends of foreign companies; (7) for the 
payment of profits earned in Ecuador from 
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moving pictures and other public perform- 
ances; (8) for other purposes. 

The allocations under this item may not 
exceed 12 percent of the total quarterly allot- 
ment by the Central Bank. 

(f) Other requirements. (This includes 
merchandise still in customs, purchased 
under confirmed credits.) 

Various provisions are made requiring 
the registration of amounts due on im- 
ports made between January 1 and June 
3, 1940, new imports, etc. The regula- 
tions specify that, if payment for ex- 
change is not made within 30 days after 
it is authorized, the authorization will 
be considered void and may not be au- 
thorized to these applicants. Provision 
is, however, made whereby under certain 
conditions an importer who has failed to 
take up his exchange may be reinstated, 
and for the payment of drafts, covering 
the merchandise, which have not been 
paid through the failure to take up ex- 
change authorized. 

As was the case in previous regulations, 
the Central Bank alone is authorized to 
buy and sell foreign exchange, and heavy 
penalties are provided for violations. 
Detailed provisions are made regarding 
declarations of holdings of foreign ex- 
change, holding of drafts for collection, 
etc. The sending of checks or exchange 
abroad, except as permitted by the Cen- 
tral Bank, is prohibited. ‘(American 
Legation, Quito, October 22, 1940.) 


Eire 
Economic Conditions 


Business activity showed no improve- 
ment during September. The credit 
situation was good, but collections were 
less easy. Foreign trade was active. The 
purchase of products in the United 
States continued brisk and was said to 
be more varied than in previous months. 
There was a growing scarcity of fruits, 
the prices for which have become very 
high. 

The quality of this year’s production 
of wheat, oats, and barley was said to 
be excellent, and exceptional crops were 
reported for many areas. The prolonged 
summer drought seriously affected the 
dairy industry, reducing production of 
milk and butter. Prices of these prod- 
ucts have been increased. 

The intention of the Government to 
renew the compulsory-tillage order for 
the coming season has been made known 
by the Minister for Agriculture. During 
the present year the order requires farm- 
ers to till one-eighth of their arable land, 
whereas it is understood that they will 
be required to cultivate one-sixth of the 
arable land next year. The order is to 
apply to holdings of 10 statute acres or 
more. Farmers have been urged to grow 
all the wheat possible for next year, and 
plenty of seed wheat is reportedly avail- 
able. The Minister for Agriculture has 
announced that the fixed price of 37 
shillings 6 pence per barrel will be guar- 
anteed for wheat harvested next year, 
instead of 35 shillings a barrel as guar- 
anteed for the current year’s crop. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The total number of registered unem- 
ployed persons on October 5 was 66,200, 
compared with 61,500 on August 31, 
59,400 on June 29, and 108,200 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1939. 

Several thousand youths have report- 
edly joined a construction corps, inaugu- 
rated by the Government, in an effort to 
aid emplcyment. 

The Government has also introduced 
an unemployment (relief works) bill to 
authorize local government bodies to 
initiate and expedite the carrying out of 
large-scale utility works. 

Imports in August were valued at 
£3,399,000, compared with £4,075,000 in 
July and £3,204,000 in August 1939. Ex- 
ports, including reexports, reached £2,- 
919,000, against £3,034,000 in July and 
£2,441,000 in August of last year. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Dublin, Ireland, 
October 10, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Returns for 6 Months.—Total 
revenue for the first 6 months of the 
fiscal year, April 1 to September 30, were 
£15,950,432 and expenditures £17,025,- 
422—increases of £1,707,668 and £1,327,- 
508 over the figures for the same period 
last year. The principal increases were 
in customs receipts, income tax, and es- 
tate duties. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Dublin, October 10, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Leather and Rubber Footwear; and 
Pneumatic Tires and Tubes: Import 
Quotas Continued.—Quotas for the im- 
portation into Eire of specified leather 
and rubber footwear, and pneumatic tires 
and tubes, have been fixed as follows for 
the period October 1, 1940, through 
March 31, 1941, by orders of August 27, 
according to the Board of Trade Journal, 
London, September 19: 150,000 pairs of 
footwear other than rubber footwear, 
2,500 pairs of canvas footwear with rub- 
ber soles and heels, and 40,000 pairs of 
other rubber footwear; 2,000 pneumatic 
tires for motor cars, 2,000 inner tubes for 
motor-car tires, 30,000 pneumatic tires 
for bicycles and tricycles, and 15,000 
inner tubes for bicycle or tricycle tires. 

Specified Woven Cotton Piece Goods: 
Import Quotas Continued—Quotas for 
imports into Eire of specified woven cot- 
ton piece goods are fixed as follows for 
the period November 1, 1940, to January 
31, 1941, by orders issued September 24, 
according to the Board of Trade Journal, 
London, October 10: 50,000 square yards 
of cotton piece goods of a kind to be used 
in the manufacture of bed sheets, ticks, 
or mattresses, and dungarees and similar 
protective garments; 90,000 square yards 
of terry; 200,000 square yards of cotton 
piece goods with woven patterns in color, 
not less than 4 ounces in weight per 
square yard, to be used in the manufac- 
ture of shirts and pajamas; and 9,000,000 
square yards of other specified cotton 
piece goods. 

As heretofore, the major portion of 
each of the above quotas has been allo- 
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cated for imports from the United King- 
dom and Canada. 

Certain Woolen Cloth: Import Quotas 
Continued.—During the period November 
1, 1940, to April 30, 1941, a quota of 
600,000 square yards of woolen cloth 
valued at more than 3s. 6d. per square 
yard, measuring 12 inches or more in 
width and weighing 7 ounces or more per 
square yard, may be imported into Eire, 
under an order issued September 24, ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade Journal, 
London, October 10. 

Fertilizers, Perambulators, and Rubber- 
Proofed Wearing Apparel: Annual Quotas 
Continued.—During the period November 
1, 1940, through October 31, 1941, quotas 
of 18,000 tons of artificial fertilizer, 100 
perambulators, and 500 articles of rub- 
berized wearing apparel may be imported 
into Eire, under orders issued September 
24, according to the Board of Trade Jour- 
nal, London, October 10. 


Finland 


(See News by Commodities: Automotive 
Products; Construction.) 


Transport and Communication 


Finnish Tonnage Losses During War.— 
Local marine-insurance companies esti- 
mate the value of Finnish merchant ton- 
nage losses thus far during the European 
war at between 260 and 270 million 
marks. This figure includes ships con- 
fiscated by the belligerent powers. 

Crew insurance premiums for Baltic 
voyages now amount to between 3,000 and 
4,000 marks per voyage; outside the Bal- 
tic the rate is 25,000 marks. (American 
Legation, Helsinki, September 3, 1940.) 


France 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Clearing-Office Functions Transferred 
to Foreign Exchange Office Under Fi- 
nance Ministry—The Clearing Office, 
which was charged with the administra- 
tion of French clearing agreements, was 
dissolved and its functions transferred 
to the Foreign Exchange Office by a de- 
cree published in the Journal Officiel of 
November 1. The Foreign Exchange 
Office will operate henceforth under the 
direct supervision of the Ministry of 
Finance instead of that of the Bank of 
France. 

Bank of France Increases Advances for 
Costs of Army of Occupation.—The total 
amount of advances to be made by the 
Bank of France to the Government for 
use in defraying the maintenance cost of 
the German army of occupation is in- 
creased from 50,000,000,000 to 65,000,000,- 
000 francs under a convention signed 
October 29 between the Minister of Fi- 
nance and the Governor of the Bank of 
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France and approved by a decree pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Novem- 
ber 1. 


French Indochina 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber 
and Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hard Wheat Flour and Semolina: 
Temporary Duty-Free Admission 
Granted.—Hard wheat flour and semo- 
lina may be imported, under specified 
conditions, into French Indochina under 
the benefits of the temporary duty-free 
admission regime for the manufacture 
of alimentary pastes for export, by an 
order of September 4, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Indochina and 
effective September 7. Importation and 
exportation is limited to the ports of 
Saigon and Haiphong. 

“Nep” Rice from Thailand: Import 
Duties Reduced within Limits of Annual 
Quota.—The duty on “nep” rice imported 
into French Indochina and originating 
in Thailand has been reduced, within the 
limit of an annual maximum quota of 
7,000 metric tons, from 240 francs to 20 
francs per 100 gross kilograms, by an 
order of September 4, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Indochina ana 
effective September 7. This reduction, it 
is stated, is to assure adequate supplies 
of this type of rice for native distillers. 

Increased Amount of Rice Flour Re- 
quired To Be Mixed With Wheat Flour.— 
Importers and dealers in wheat flour in 
French Indochina are required to sell 20 
percent of rice flour with every 80 per- 
cent of wheat flour sold, by a government 
order of September 5, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Indochina and 
effective September 7. 

By the same order, importers may sell 
flour only to bakers and within the limits 
of specified amounts. The order also 
establishes standards of quality for rice 
flour sold and used for baking. 

[Effective August 1, importers and dealers 
were required to sell 15 percent of rice flour 
with every 85 percent of wheat flour sold. See 
COMMERCE REPorRTS of September 21, 1940.] 

Tungsten Ore: Special Graduated Er- 
port Tax Established.—A special gradu- 
ated export tax has been established in 
French Indochina on tungsten ore, of any 
origin exported to any destination, by an 
order of September 5, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Indochina and 
effective September 7. This tax applies 
only to ores sold at an f. o. b. price in 
excess of 46 piasters per commercial unit. 

The tax per metric ton is calculated as 
follows: For the part of the price in- 
cluded between 46 and 50 piasters per 
unit, one-fourth of the difference be- 
tween the sales price and 46 piasters, 
multiplied by 66 ‘average number of 
commercial units to a ton); for the part 
of the price comprised between 50 and 
55 piasters, one-half of the difference 
between 50 piasters and the sales price, 
multiplied by 66; for the part of the price 
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included between 55 and 60 piasters, 
three-fourths of the difference between 
55 piasters and the sales price, multiplied 
by 66; and for that part of the price 
which is greater than 60 piasters, nine- 
tenths of the difference between 60 
piasters and the sales price, multiplied 
by 66. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Receipts and Carloadings In- 
crease.—Railway receipts and carloadings 
increased on all French lines during the 
second quarter of 1940 as compared with 
the second quarter of 1939 and the first 
quarter of 1940. Despite the cessation of 
traffic from June 17 over the Haiphong- 
Yunnanfu line as a consequence of Japa- 
nese demands, carloadings for the second 
quarter of 1940 increased over the first 
and second quarters of 1939. Figures for 
the entire second quarter are not avail- 
able for other lines, but those to the end 
of May indicate that there was probably 
but little change from either of the other 
quarters with which comparison has been 
made. 

The following table indicates the in- 
come of, and traffic over, the Indochinese 
railways: 


Operating Figures, Indochinese Railways 





1940 

1939, 

Item second 
quarter First 


Second 


quarter | Quarter 
Receipts (thousands of 
plastres): 
Haiphong-Yunnanfu 
line 3, 682 2, 983 1 3, 920 
Other lines _. 2,901.7 | 3,350.1 3, 622.4 
Carloadings (number, 
daily average) 
Haiphong-Yunnanfu 
line = 600 486 607 
Other lines. __--- 1, 145 1, 057 1 706 





1 Through May only. 


The total railway mileage in the coun- 
try is 3,383. The Haiphong-Yunnanfu 
Railway accounts for 859 kilometers. 
(American Consulate, Saigon, September 
3, 1940.) 


Germany 


(See News by Commodities: Aeronaut- 
ical Products; Chemicals; Electrical Ma- 
chinery and Equipment; Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products; Glass and Products; 
Hardware and Plumbing; Iron and Steel; 
Lumber and Products; Special Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


New Registration of Private Foreign 
Debts Ordered —A new registration of 
private foreign debts outstanding on Sep- 
tember 30, 1940, is required by an order 
of the Office for the Registration of For- 
eign Debts, published in the Deutscher 
Reichsanzeiger of October 1. All obliga- 
tions to foreigners had to be registered 
by all persons, firms, and corporations 
not later than October 15. All persons 
and firms that have received a special 
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questionnaire from the Registration Of- 
fice must supply the pertinent informg- 
tion regardless of the amount of the 
debt. All other persons and firms resid- 
ing in the old Reich, Austria, Sudeten- 
land, Memel, Danzig, incorporated Polish 
areas, Eupen, Malmedy, and Moresnet 
that have not received such a question- 
naire are required to register their for- 
eign obligations only if they exceed 5,000 
reichsmarks. 

Exchange Restrictions Relaxed on Pay- 
ments Between Germany and Nether- 
lands —A new foreign-exchange order of 
October 30 provides for considerable re- 
laxation in the restriction on payments 
between Germany and the Netherlands. 
Summary of new provisions: 


(1) Travelers from Germany to the Nether- 
lands may take with them 1,000 reichsmarks 
or 750 guilders without a permit, compared 
with the limit of 10 reichsmarks provided in 
the general exchange regulations. Guilders 
may be bought without a permit up to this 
limit upon notation in the traveler's passport. 

(2) The prohibition on the importation of 
German currency into Germany is removed 
as concerns imports from the Netherlands, 
so that any kind of currency in any amount 
may now be sent or brought from the Nether- 
lands into Germany. 

(3) Foreign-exchange permits are no longer 
required for these transactions: (a) Transfer 
of interest, rentals, and similar regularly re- 
current income from investments in Germany 
to holders of such investments resident in 
the Netherlands, thus eliminating the func- 
tion of the Conversion Office for German 
Foreign Debts in those transfers; (b) repay- 
ment of credits granted by residents of the 
Netherlands to residents of Germany since 
1931; (c) payments up to 5,000 reichsmarks 
per person per month to the Netherlands for 
all purposes, except payments for imports 
of certain products referred to in (7) below 
and insurance payments; (d) disposal and 
acquisition of investments and _ proceeds 
thereof in Germany by residents of the 
Netherlands (but not capital transfers to the 
Netherlands); (e) sending of securities from 
Germany to the Netherlands through Ger- 
man banks authorized to deal in foreign 
exchange. ‘ 

(4) Foreign-exchange permits, though still 
required, will be “generously” issued for 
transfers of larger amounts “if economically 
justified” and for transfers of proceeds from 
sale or repayment of investments in Germany 
held by residents of the Netherlands on 
November 1, 1940. 

(5) The provisions of the German-Nether- 
lands standstill agreement of 1940 are not 
affected; the relaxations do not apply to the 
Dawes and Young loans or to Austrian, 
Czecho-Slovak, and Danzig Government 
bonds; and provisions are included to pre- 
vent transfers to Jewish emigrants from 
Germany. 

(6) Persons transferring their residence 
from the Netherlands to Germany will not 
be required to offer their foreign-exchange 
holdings to the Reichsbank. 

(7) Foreign-exchange permits for payments 
for imports from the Netherlands are re- 
quired only in the case of products specified 
in a list annexed to the order and will no 
longer be required for payments for all other 
imports, including virtually all agricultural 
products and most finished goods. 

(8) While transfers will be effected through 
the intermediary of German banks author- 
ized to deal in foreign exchange, these banks 
must clear all such transfers through the 
German Clearing Office, with the exception of 
social-insurance payments, which will be 
made through the post-office system, as here- 
tofore. 

(9) Provision is made for continued appli- 
cation of the law of December 23, 1936, on 
taxation of profits deriving from the de- 
preciation of foreign currencies. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Edible Animal Fats: Duty Re- 
ductions Continued Except for Bacon.— 
The reduced import duties on hog lard, 
oleomargarine, premier jus, and beef and 
mutton tallow, have been extended for a 
9-year period until September 30, 1942, 
py a German Finance Ministry decree of 
September 23, published in Deutscher 
Reichsanzeiger of September 24. By the 
same decree, the temporary duty reduc- 
tion on pickled or smoked belly bacon, 
in pieces of at least 4 kilograms each, was 
discontinued as of September 30, 1940. 
(American Embassy, Berlin, October 4, 
1940.) 

German-Swiss Commercial Agreements 
Extended to Bohemia-Moravia.—A four- 
teenth supplement to the commercial 
agreement of November 5, 1932, between 
Germany and Switzerland, extending this 
agreement and its supplements to the 
area of Bohemia-Moravia, provisionally 
effective from October 1, 1940 (the date 
on which the customs boundary between 
Germany and Bohemia-Moravia was 
abolished), was published in the Feuille 
Officielle Suisse du Commerce of Sep- 
tember 28. 

By this supplement, Germany grants 
certain additional quotas to Switzerland 
and grants duty reductions on thickened 
meat juices in paste form in airtight con- 
tainers of at least 100 kilograms content, 
and on certain electrical machines and 
electrotechnical accessories for motor 
vehicles. In return, Switzerland grants 
to Germany tariff concessions formerly 
granted to Czecho-Slovakia on an exten- 
sive list of commodities. 

Commercial agreements between 
Czecho-Slovakia and Switzerland were to 
cease to have effect from October 1, 1940. 

This supplement is to become defini- 
tively effective 15 days after the exchange 
of ratifications in Berlin. 


Guatemala 


Commercial Law Digests 


Stamp Taxes: Exemption.—In relation 
to the tax stamp amendment, reported 
on page 155 of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 26, the Guatemalan Ministry 
of Finance has ruled that the tax of one 
per mille established by Decree No. 2446 
of October 4, 1940, on letters of exchange 
and other remittance documents issued 
and made payable within the country 
does not apply to bank checks. The lat- 
ter continue to be exempt from any stamp 
tax in accordance with Legislative De- 
cree No. 1617 of May 31, 1929. (Report 
of American Commercial Attaché, Octo- 
ber 16, 1940.) 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


Only eight bags (of 60 kilograms each) 
of coffee were shipped from Haiti in the 
first 20 days of October. The export 
duty, which forced prices out of line 
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with New York market quotations, was 
responsible, and its reduction is being 
considered. In an effort to offset such 
revenue losses, the import duties on 
cement, lumber, and flour have been in- 
creased, and the customs advantages 
granted under the Franco-Haitian com- 
mercial treaty signed June 24, 1938, have 
been suspended. This will automati- 
cally result in higher duties on many 
American articles. Chief among these 
are pipe, soap, wines, champagnes, 
liquors, cheese, embroidery, perfumery, 
cosmetics, and pharmaceutical products, 
which formerly benefited by the most- 
favored-nation rates effective under the 
treaty. Imports fell off somewhat, as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Estimates of the 1940-41 coffee crop 
are for a yield of approximately 400,000 
bags. Deliveries of appreciable amounts 
of the new crop are already being made, 
but heavy rains are impeding deliveries 
in some sections. 

Exports of bananas and sisal in Octo- 
ber were greater than during October 
1939. Banana exports increased by 
65,171 stems, or 49 percent, during the 
first 3 weeks of October, compared with 
shipments of 133,647 stems for the entire 
month of October 1939. The increase in 
sisal shipments for the first 20 days of 
October amounted to 191,965 kilograms, 
or 69 percent, compared with exports of 
276,032 kilograms in all of October 1939. 
Exports of raw sugar were negligible, and 
cotton did not figure in the country’s 
exports for the month of October. 


Decline in Imports 


Imported merchandise received at 
Port-au-Prince amounted to only 1,969 
metric tons for the first 19 days of Octo- 
ber, compared with 2,435 metric tons for 
the corresponding period of September 
1940. Petroleum products, textiles, flour, 
provisions, chemical products, household 
articles, lumber and motor vehicles were 
the principal commodities imported. 
Importation of cotton textiles has been 
declining, and in September 1940 im- 
ports amounted to only 158 tons, a de- 
crease of 36 percent from the September 
1939 figure of 247 tons. Cumulative fig- 
ures for textiles covering the Haitian 
fiscal year, October 1, 1939, to September 
30, 1940, also recorded a decrease when 
compared with the preceding fiscal year, 
but the decline was only 7.9 percent, or 
much slower than the rate during Sep- 
tember. The respective figures were 
2.970 tons for 1938-39 and 2,736 tons for 
1939-40. There was also a 19-percent 
decline in imports of wheat flour, which 
amounted to only 536 tons in September 
1940, compared with 782 tons for Sep- 
tember 1939. The reduction in imports 
of wheat flour for the fiscal year 1939-40 
amounted to approximately 10 percent. 


Government Revenues Decline 


Government revenues declined 28 per- 
cent during the October 1 to 20, 1940, 
period as compared with the correspond- 
ing 1939 period. Government revenues 
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are derived principally from customs and 
internal-revenue receipts, which totaled 
$252,720 for October 1940 and $353,615 
for the October 1-20, 1939, period, a de- 
ficiency of $100,895. 


Credits and Collections 


Credit terms are “tight,” and collec- 
tions remain “retarded.” September 30, 
1940, collections reported by one of the 
leading banks totaled $291,315, a decline 
of 4.5 percent as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, but 3.5 percent greater 
than those reported September 30, 1939. 
Past-due collections, included in total 
collections, comprised 4.7 percent of that 
figure and were 3.5 percent under past- 
due collections for August 1940, but 4.3 
percent greater than those of the cor- 
responding month in 1939. Current 
loans and discounts payable in Haiti as of 
October 18, 1940, were reported to be 
$836,290, a decrease of 3.2 percent when 
compared with the preceding month, but 
30 percent higher than current loans and 
discounts reported in October 1939. 
Past-due loans and discounts payable in 
Haiti October 18, 1940, amounted to 
$20,825, or about the same as in Septem- 
ber, but 29 percent less than those of the 
same month last year. The total amount 
of currency in circulation on October 18, 
1940, including gourde notes, nickel, and 
copper was reported to be $2,196,946, or 
6 percent less than the $2,336,196 in cir- 
culation in October 1939. (American 
Consulate, Port-au-Prince, October 31, 
1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1939-40 (October 1939-— 
September 1940) totaled 35,729,000 
gourdes and expenditures 37,974,000, 
compared with 39,467,000 and 36,769,000, 
respectively, in 1938-39. 

The gross public debt, including that 
pertaining to the public-works program, 
amounted to 60,872,000 gourdes on Sep- 
tember 30, compared with 52,137,000 
gourdes as of September 30, 1939. Ex- 
penditures under the public-works pro- 
gram totaled 8,855,000 gourdes in the 
1939-40 fiscal year, and since the begin- 
ning of the program, 17,494,000 gourdes. 
(Bulletin of Fiscal Representative.) 


India 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Rubber and Products; 
Textiles and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Air-Raid Precaution Equipment: Ez- 
empted from Import Duty—Air-raid 
precaution equipment has been exempted 
from import duty in British India, when 
certified by the Central or a Provincial 
Government or by an Air-Raid Precau- 
tions Committee as connected with an 
official scheme of air-raid precaution or 
for the purpose of giving instructions— 
by a customs notification of June 8. 
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Irag 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Lumber and Products; Tobacco and 
Related Products.) 


Transport and Communication 


Completion of Baghdad Railway Sig- 
nificant—The importance of Basrah as 
a port through which goods flow to the 
Middle East and to certain European 
countries has made the recent completion 
of the “Baghdad Railway” and the in- 
auguration of train service July 18 be- 
tween Baghdad and Haidar Pasha 
(Istanbul) particularly significant at this 
time. 

The history of this through rail route 
begins in 1857 when Colonel Chesney 
recommended the building of the railway 
from Alexandretta to Baghdad and 
Basrah. The Germans had a concession 
between 1871 and 1896. Construction on 
the last remaining link in the line, the 
Baiji-Tel Kotchek 198-mile extension 
was begun 4 years ago and cost approxi- 
mately 3,250,000 dinars. 

Basrah, Baghdad, and Mosul, Iraq’s 
three principal cities, are linked by rail 
for the first time. The track from 
Haidar Pasha to Baghdad is standard- 
gage, while that from Baghdad to Basrah 
is of meter gage. Thus, through ship- 
ments between Basrah and Haidar Pasha 
require unloading and reloading of cars 
at the change in gage at Baghdad. A 
project to widen the 3-foot 6-inch gage 
line between Basrah and Baghdad has 
been considered for some time, but it has 
been postponed for the duration of the 
war. 

Three services a week operate between 
Baghdad and the Bosphorus; time taken: 
3 days. Wagon-lits coaches are at- 
tached to the train, as well as a number 
of freight cars. The route is as follows: 
Baghdad, Baiji, Mosul, Tel Kotchek. 
Nisibin, Aleppo, Adana, Ankara, and 
Haidar Pasha. (American Legation, 
Baghdad, September 23, 1940.) 


Italy 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Quota Agreement Concluded 
with Denmark.—See Denmark. 


Transport and Communication 


Partial Lay-Up of Idle Merchant Ves- 
sels in Italy—A partial lay-up of those 
units of the Italian merchant fleet which 
have reached their destinations in Italian 
ports and for which a renewal of activity 
is not foreseen in the near future is now 
allowed. In view of the social problems 
presented by the Federation of Seamen, 
the Ministry of Communications has re- 
examined the situation and has rescinded 
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its orders (issued to the harbor authori- 
ties at the outbreak of hostilities) pro- 
hibiting the laying up of any merchant 
vessel in Italian ports. A translation of 
the new regulations follows: 

(1) A partial lay-up will only be permitted 
by the harbor authorities upon receipt of 
authority from the headquarters of the mer- 
chant marine for each single unit. 

(2) No full lay-up will be permitted, but, 
as stated above, when authority has been 
obtained a partial lay-up can be effected with 
the obligation on the part of shipowners to 
maintain a minimum crew on board, signed 
under the conditions existing when the par~- 
tial lay-up commenced: (a) Vessels of less 
than 1,250 tons gross—one deck or engine- 
recom Officer, one sailor, one fireman, one 
cook; total, four persons. (b) Vessels from 
1,250 to 3.999 tons gross—one deck or engine- 
room officer, one petty officer (either deck 
or engine-room force), two sailors, one fire- 
man, one stoker, one cook; total, seven 
persons. (c) Vessels from and above 4,000 
tons gross—one deck or engine-room officer, 
one petty officer (either deck or engine-room 
force, depending on whether the officer is 
deck or engine-room officer), two sailors, one 
cock, two firemen, one stoker, one boy; total, 
nine persons. 

The above regulations apply to freight 
vessels belonging to private steamship 
owners, whereas for vessels under the 
ownership of companies of national in- 
terest, the Ministry has reserved the 
right to stipulate, vessel by vessel, each 
time it accords authority for partial lay- 
up, the number of crew to remain on 
board. The Ministry also has given in- 
structions that the seamen discharged 
subsequent to the partial lay-up, after 
being satisfied with the remuneration 
given them, are to be sent to their home 
ports at the expense of the shipowners; 
their names are to be reinscribed on the 
registers, and precedence is to be given 
them in the generel or particular roll call 
to which they belong. (Translation from 
La Marina Italiana, August 1940, sub- 
mitted by American Consulate General, 
Genoa, Italy, September 12, 1940.) 


Japan 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Stock-market sentiment improved 
somewhat during the week ended Novem- 
ber 2, following the announcement that 
restrictions on short selling would be re- 
moved as of November 4, and adjust- 
ments would be made in foreign-trade 
policies. The improvement was consid- 
ered only temporary, however, as consid- 
erable concern continues over’ the 
international situation and the Govern- 
ment’s decision to tighten control of cap- 
ital operations and foreign exchange. 

Silk interests continue pessimistic over 
the outlook for silk consumption in the 
United States. October consumption 
totaled only 39,800 bales, whereas most 
observers had expected consumption of 
43,000 to 45,000 bales. American con- 
sumption of Japanese silk declined 20 
percent during the July-October term, 
while Shanghai silk gained 41 percent. 
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The Government-controlled Japan 
Trade Promotion Co., according to press 
reports, begins functioning early next 
year as an export control organ through 
which all exports of specific commodities 
are to flow. The goods affected consist 
largely of sundry items. 

Preliminary plans adopted by the 
Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association pro- 
vide for merging 77 cotton spinning com- 
panies into 10 blocs, each operating 
about 1,000,000 spindles. This new struc- 
ture plan is to enhance the usefulness of 
labor and materials, rationalize manag- 
ing technique, and simplify State control 
over the industry. The 10 blocs will 
operate under a central committee con- 
sisting of representatives of 10 units. 

The newly established 5,000,000-yen 
Japan Rayon Tertile Export Promotion 
Co. is expected to begin functioning in 
December. It will buy and sell all rayon 
products for export on an exclusive basis, 
will regulate production for export, and 
undertake to standardize products and 
regulate export prices. 

The Ministry of Commerce wage index 
for September increased 1.5 percent com- 
pared with August and 12.5 percent over 
September 1939. The largest increase 
occurred in the clothing industry, gain- 
ing 2.9 percent. Wages in the chemical 
industry advanced 2.7 percent; in the 
textile industry, 2.3. percent; and in 
ceramics 2.1 percent, compared with 
August. 

The Tokyo Chamber of Commerce 
wholesale commodity price index for 
October gained 0.3 percent over Septem- 
ber and 5.3 percent over October 1939. 
Textiles, miscellaneous goods, and provi- 
sions were higher, but grains and build- 
ing materials declined, compared with 
September. All commodities except tex- 
tiles registered sharp gains over October 
last year, with grains 8.7 percent higher, 
provisions up 9.4 percent, building mate- 
rials 45.5 percent higher, chemicals 11.9 
percent higher, and fuel up 13.6 percent. 

The Minister of Agriculture is reported 
to be pressing domestic fertilizer fac- 
tories to increase production of am- 
monium sulfate so as to assure higher 
output of farm products next year. 

The newly established Japan Shipping 
Promotion Association has completed its 
organization and is expected to encour- 
age shipping and shipbuilding industries. 
(Radiogram, American Commercial At- 
taché, Tokyo, November 5, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Attempt to Extend Use of Yen in In- 
ternational Trade.—The Foreign Ex- 
change Bureau of the Ministry of Finance 
has reportedly decided that trading on a 
yen basis should be extended throughcut 
all the “East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere” 
areas. Japan’s trade with China and 
Manchuria is already on a yen basis, and 
it is desired to extend this system to 
other countries, including British India, 
Burma, British Malaya, Netherlands East 
Indies, French Indochina, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, and New Zealand. Many 
of the countries mentioned have lost 4 
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large part of their trade with Europe be- 
cause of the war and are seeking to 
stimulate their trade with other areas. 
Their trade with Japan, it is stated, has 
come to depend more and more on the 
use of the yen instead of the pound ster- 
ling. The Ministry of Finance is en- 
couraging this tendency, and efforts will 
be made to have all settlements made 
through accounts opened by other areas 
in the foreign-exchange banks in Japan. 
The report states that the ultimate goal 
of the Japanese exchange authorities is 
to have the yen-trading system cover not 
only the trade of the countries mentioned 
with Japan but also their trade with third 
countries. However, in order to avoid 
any abrupt disturbance to trade, the 
authorities reportedly intend to apply the 
plan first to exports from Japan, grad- 
ually extending it to imports. ‘(Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Septem- 
ber 30, 1940.) 

New Banking Measure Considered.— 
Amalgamation or dissolution of many 
small local banks is said to be the aim of 
an amendment to the banking law re- 
portedly being drafted by the Ministry of 
Finance. There has already been a very 
strong tendency in this direction for 
many years. Whereas banking institu- 
tions throughout the country totaled 
more than 2,000 at the end of 1920 and 
more than 1,000 at the end of 1929, the 
number was only 291 at the end of Au- 
gust this year. The contemplated amend- 
ment is said to provide for increasing the 
legal minimum capital of a bank from 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000 yen and to eliminate 
present exemptions in favor of banks in 
towns of less than 10,000 population. 
This measure would probably affect more 
than 80 percent of the banks now in 
existence. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Tokyo, September 30, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Ocean Rates, Japan to West Coast 
Latin America, To Be Increased.—Freight 
rates from Japan to the West Coast of 
Latin America will be increased, effec- 
tive January 1, 1941, as follows: Cotton 
tertiles, 18 to 20 percent; ceramics, 10 
percent; cement, 30 percent; other cargo, 
15 percent. (Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Tokyo, by cablegram, 
October 28, 1940.) 


Kenya 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Leather and Products.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Mining Law Consolidated and 
Amended.—The Mining Ordinance of 
August 24, 1940, amends and consolidates 
prior legislation relating to mining for 
precious metals, precious stones, and 
nonprecious minerals other than mineral 
oil as defined by the Mineral Oil Ordi- 
nance, 1937. The entire property in the 
control of all minerals in, under, or upon 
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any lands in the colony is vested in the 
Governor. An applicant for a lease may 
be required by the Governor to show that 
he has sufficient working capital to in- 
sure the development of mining opera- 
tions. An annual rental of 2 shillings 
and 50 cents per acre must be paid in 
advance by the lessee. (Ordinance No. 
29 of 1940.) 


Mexico 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Glass and Products; Office Equip- 
ment and Supplies; Radio and Tele- 
phone.) 


Transport and Communication 


Inauguration of New Shipping Serv- 
ice.—A new shipping service between the 
ports of New Orleans and Houston and 
the ports of Veracruz and Coatzacoal- 
cos, Mexico, is expected to be inaugu- 
rated this month by the Olson Line, 
operating under the Norwegian flag. 
(American Consulate, Veracruz, October 
21, 1940.) 


Netherlands 
Indies 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Foodstuffs and Allied 
Products; Paper and Related Products; 
Radio and Telephone; Rubber and 
Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Currencies and Terms of Payment 
Fixed for Exports—Exports to the 
United States and to virtually all other 
nonsterling countries, except Japan, must 
be paid for in United States dollars, ac- 
cording to instructions issued by the 
Netherlands Indian Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. Such payments must be 
by irrevocable letter of credit on New 
York in some instances, including ex- 
ports to the United States, or in dollars 
at a bank in the Netherlands Indies, as 
specified for each country. Exports to 
sterling-bloc countries, except British 
Malaya, must be paid for in sterling or 
sterling-bloc currencies and according to 
the terms specified in each instance. 

The foregoing requirements were con- 
tained in Export Exchange Circular No. 3, 
dated August 6, as modified in minor 
particulars by Circulars Nos. 4 to 8, in- 
clusive. They are based on certain pro- 
visions of the regulations of July 4, 
Staatsblad No. 291, which empowered 
the exchange authorities to determine the 
currencies and terms of payment for ex- 
ports. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for October 5, p.17.) The terms of pay- 
ment laid down are stated to be minimum 
terms; exporters may quote stricter 
terms if desired. Details of the require- 
ments and exceptions therefrom follow. 
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Payment by irrevocable dollar letter of 
credit on New York is required for ex- 
ports to: North America (including 
Canada), South America, China, Hong 
Kong, Thailand, French Indochina, New 
Caledonia, and Turkey. (Exceptions: 
Letters of credit not necessary on exports 
of palm oil to United States or tree bark 
and firewood to China and Hong Kong; 
irrevocable sterling credits may be re- 
quired for tea exports to Chile.) 

Payment by irrevocable letter of credit 
in dollars on New York or in yen is 
required for exports to Japan. 

Payment by irrevocable letter of credit 
in dollars on New York or in pesos is 
required for exports to the Philippines. 
(Exception: D/P basis allowed for coffee 
exports.) 

Cash against documents in dollars at 
a bank in the Netherlands Indies is 
required for exports to Iran and to Medi- 
terranean ports and the remaining 
territory of Europe, except the United 
Kingdom, France, Palestine, and Syria. 
(Turkey and Egypt are apparently 
excepted also as they are otherwise 
covered.) 

Payment against documents in pounds 
sterling is required on exports to United 
Kingdom, British India (rupees also 
allowed), Union of South Africa, and 
British East Africa. (In addition, pay- 
ment on first presentation is stipulated 
for first two.) 

Payment by irrevocable letter of credit 
in pounds sterling is required for exports 
to Australia and New Zealand (Aus- 
tralian pounds also allowed for these 
two), Palestine, Syria, Egypt, and Iraq. 

Payment by bill of exchange in Nether- 
lands Indian guilders is required for ex- 
ports to British Malaya and to Surinam 
and Curacao. 

Exemption from the stipulated require- 
ments may be granted in special cases. 

Certain of the provisions summarized 
above are considered to be dated May 
29 and certain others June 6, having 
been previously issued in different form, 
and the remaining provisions are dated 
August 6. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Batavia, September 16, 1940.) 

Minimum Export Prices for Kapok 
Fixed —Minimum prices for sales of 
kapok for export to the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts of North America and to vari- 
ous other destinations have been fixed by 
the Netherlands Indian Department of 
Economic Affairs in Export Exchange Cir- 
cular No. 2, dated July 23. This action 
has been taken under the exchange regu- 
lations of July 4, Staatsblad No. 291, 
which empowered the exchange authori- 
ties to control prices stipulated in export 
contracts. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for October 5, p.17.) Such con- 
trol is understood to be for the purpose 
of preventing flight of capital through 
fictitious invoice prices. Prices for kapok 
exports to North American destinations 
are fixed in United States currency on a 
c. & f. 90-day letter-of-credit basis. 

(American Consulate General, Batavia, 
September 13, 1940.) 
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Netherlands 
West Indies 


(See News by Commodities: Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment.) 


Economic Conditions 


Expenditures estimated at $450,000 
were formerly made each year by tourists 
traveling on cruise ships touching at 
Curacao. Since the war this business 
has almost disappeared, and houses ca- 
tering principally to such trade have been 
severely affected. Trade in perfumes, 
Japanese silk goods, liquors in bond, and 
novelties of various kinds, has suffered a 
sharp decline, although importation of 
staple items such as foodstuffs has re- 
mained steady. Retail stores handling 
these items, particularly those from the 
United States, enjoy a more favorable 
business position. 

The credit situation in the Netherlands 
West Indies showed no marked change 
during the month of October, and there 
has been no tendency on the part of banks 
toward liberalizing credits. This has had 
a restrictive effect on installment sales in 
merchandising such preducts as auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, etc. Some of these 
items were sold formerly on easy terms 
with payments extending over periods as 
long as 2 years. Banks will no longer 
finance installment business—which fact 
has caused a curtailment of this type of 
trade. 

Collections are reported to have been 
fairly good throughout the month, re- 
ports of traveling salesmen being to the 
effect that the collection situation in the 
Netherlands West Indies compares favor- 
ably with that existing in other West 
Indian areas. No bankruptcies of impor- 
tance were reported during October. 
(American Consulate, Curacao, October 
31, 1940.) 


Newfoundland 


(See News by Commodities: Iron and 
Steel; Lumber and Products.) 


Transport and Communication 


Regulations Regarding Requisitioning 
of Ships——Regulations, effective on Sep- 
tember 25, giving the Commissioner of 
Finance, or officers appointed by him, 
extraordinary powers to requisition for- 
eign vessels or British ships registered in 
Newfoundland, or any article on board 
such vessels, in Newfoundland waters, 
were contained in the extraordinary issue 
of the Newfoundland Gazette of Sep- 
tember 26. 

These regulations were reportedly 
passed at that time to enable the Com- 
missioner of Finance to requisition two 
French trawlers, the Finlande and Eliza- 
beth Marie, which were then in the port 
of St. John’s and which had on board 
some 20,000 quintals of codfish caught 
on the Banks. (American Consulate 
General, St. John’s, September 27, 1940.) 
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Nicaragua 


(See News by Commodities: 
chinery.) 


Ma- 


Transport and Communication 


Higher Passenger Fares and Freight 
Rates Authorized —New and higher pas- 
senger fares and freight rates on the 
Ferrocarril del Pacifico de Nicaragua, 
Government owned and operated rail- 
way, and carrier of the major part of 
Nicaragua’s import and export trade to 
and from the port of Corinto, became 
effective October 7. For some time 
rumors of such increases have been cir- 
culated, and many merchants in Ma- 
nagua and the inland cities and towns 
served by the railway were prepared to 
raise prices on certain merchandise as 
soon as the particulars of the rate in- 
creases were announced. The advance 
of 15 percent in the freight rate on im- 
ported goods is sufficient to raiSe prices 
further, and, though the increase per 
unit of merchandise as customarily used 
in the retail trade will be small, the in- 
creased cost will be felt by the low- 
income consumer who already is finding 
it more difficult to purchase imported 
products. 

The following increases constitute the 
principal changes in the rates author- 
ized by the railways as being effective on 
October 7, 1940: 


Freight and express rates on imported 
articles increased by 15 percent of the exist- 
ing rate. 

Freight and express rates on articles for 
export, increased by 5 percent. 

Freight and express rates on domestic prod- 
ucts, increased by 15 percent. 

Ordinary passenger rates, first, second, and 
third class, increased by 10 percent of the 
existing rate. 

On the railway-owned steamship services 
the passenger rates are increased by 10 per- 
cent. 

(American Legation, Managua, Octo- 


ber 15, 1940.) 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rubber Substitute: Import-Duty Exr- 
emption Canceled.—The Norwegian im- 
port-duty exemption for “factis,” a rub- 
ber substitute for use in the manufac- 
ture of technical rubber goods, has been 
canceled by an order of May 31, pub- 
lished in Meddelelser til tollvesenet Nos. 
9 and 10 of June 1, effective July 1. 


Palestine 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 
and Products.) 


Shrinkage in foreign trade, particu- 
larly imports, caused by disruption of 
Mediterranean shipping, continued to 


depress business in September. All cur- 
rent transactions remain on a cash basis, 
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credits are very restricted, and collections 
slow. 

In July (first month following Italy’s 
entry into the war) imports declined to 
£P677,000 from £P1,335,000 in July 1939; 
for 7 months, totals were £P8,144,000 and 
£P9,036,000, respectively. 

Exports were valued at £P20,000 com- 
pared with £P119,000 in July 1939; for 7 
months, exports were £P1,854,000 against 
£P4,180,000 last year; potash and bro- 
mine, not included in 1940, accounted for 
£P288,394 in the first 7 months of 1939; 
citrus fruits, normally comprising about 
80 percent of exports, are considered 
chiefly responsible for the decline during 
the current year in total exports. 
(American Consulate General, Jerusalem, 
October 5, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Textile Fabrics: Admitted Temporarily 
Duty-Free for Dyeing and Printing.— 
Textile fabrics of silk, rayon, cotton, wool, 
or linen are to be admitted into Palestine 
free of duty when intended for dyeing 
and printing, subject to reexportation to 
the country of shipment within 6 months, 
by a customs ordinance of September 2, 
published in the Palestine Gazette of 
September 5. 


Peru 


(See News by Commodities: Hardware 
and Plumbing; Railway Equipment; Tex- 
tiles and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Metallic Mercury: Exportation Per- 
mitted Only Under Permit.—Metallic 
mercury may be exported from Peru only 
under an export permit to be obtained 
from the Director of Mines and Petro- 
leum, by a resolution of October 20 issued 
by the Ministry of Public Works, as a 
measure to insure domestic supplies. Ap- 
plications for export permits must indi- 
cate the destination and purpose for 
which the metal is to be exported. (Office 
of American Commercial Attaché, Callao- 
Lima, September 6, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Profits From Government 
Contracts Taxed.—Profits obtained in the 
performance of public-works contracts 
are subject to the customary profits tax, 
according to a decree dated September 
21. This decree provides that Govern- 
ment resolutions awarding public-works 
contracts must be submitted to the Bu- 
reau of Taxes, accompanied by copies 
of the contracts themselves and an esti- 
mate of the profit on each contract. 
Registration as a “patente” taxpayer 
(one who has paid his license) is an 
essential prerequisite to participation in 
public tenders. Government  depart- 
ments, municipalities, benevolent socie- 
ties, and all public-service organizations 
are now obliged to deduct this tax from 
payments made for completed projects. 
If payments are made in instalments, 
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the tax will be discounted quarterly. In 
the case of established contractors who 
keep books of accounting and submit an- 
nual statements, presentation of “pat- 
ente” and profit-tax bills will be required 
pefore payments are made. (Decree No. 
1201, published September 27, 1940, La 
Prensa.) 


Philippine Islands 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
und Allied Products; Machinery; Tez- 
tiles and Related Products; Tobacco and 
Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


The general tone of business has im- 
proved considerably recently, owing 
chiefly to relaxation of tension in the 
Far East and improved business condi- 
tions in the United States. Although a 
policy of caution has prevailed for the 
past month, there has been moderate 
speculative activity in various basic com- 
modities, based largely on the possibility 
of disrupted Pacific transportation. Ad- 
vance in prices of major export products 
is an encouraging factor, while business 
also has benefited from seasonal im- 
provement. Building permits issued dur- 
ing the 4 weeks ended November 2 more 
than doubled the previous 4 weeks’ vol- 
ume. Average weekly bank clearings also 
showed a substantial gain, while the out- 
look for credits and collections has im- 
proved slightly. It is still necessary to 
exercise caution in extension of credit, 
but large-scale failures are believed no 
longer probable. 


Active Japanese Buying of Abaca 


Influenced by continued heavy Japa- 
nese buying and large United States 
Government purchases, as well as in- 
quiries from London for immediate 
delivery, the abaca market was very ac- 
tive during October. Trade reports indi- 
cate that shipments to Japan reached a 
record amount of 172,000 bales. The 
Davao market was especially active, and 
substantially higher prices were recorded 
in all centers. The sharp upward move- 
ment in price has been sustained through 
the early days of November. 

Export sugar improved rather sharply 
in the last week of October, following 
seasonal dullness. With greater interest 
on the New York market and some ac- 
tivity in the new crop, prices advanced 
considerably, reaching on November 2 
the highest level since early September. 
The freight rate for the coming year has 
been fixed at $14 per short ton, Atlantic 
coast of the United States, compared with 
the current rate of $15. 

The undertone of the coconut-prod- 
ucts market has improved considerably. 
Copra prices rose during October, and oil 
prices firmed slightly at the end of the 
month. Trading in desiccated coconuts 
is seasonally active, with prices firm. 


Textile Trade Better 


Seasonal influences and gradual de- 
pletion of stocks have helped the cotton- 
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textile situation. Indent ordering in 
October increased to some extent, deal- 
ers eStimating the month’s volume at 
about 30 percent of normal, compared 
with 10 percent in September. Prices 
stiffened, but remain only slightly above 
replacement values. Local consumption 
of textiles, though better, still is unsatis- 
factory, and, while further seasonal im- 
provement may occur in November, 
subnormal business is expected to 
continue. 

Wheat-flour prices moved upward 
gradually during October as excess stocks 
became depleted. Profit margins, how- 
ever, still are somewhat below normal. 
Stocks, particularly of the higher grades 
of flour, are low, and shortages by mid- 
November are predicted. ‘(American 
Consul, Manila, November 4, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Installment Sales, Leases of Personal 
Property.—The fact that the price of cer- 
tain equipment is fixed by a written agree- 
ment, which the vendor and vendee de- 
clare to be a lease, indicates that the writ- 
ten instrument is a contract of purchase 
and sale rather than a lease. This de- 
cision, made by the Supreme Court in 
H. E. Heacock Co. v. Buntal Manufac- 
turing Co. et al., appears to be a sound 
interpretation of the legal effect of writ- 
ten instruments of this character. First, 
were the so-called lease intended by the 
parties to be actually operative as such it 
would seem that declarations therein of 
the total purchase price would be wholly 
redundant. It is also important to note 
that where provisions in a contract are 
ambiguous or in conflict with One an- 
other, courts will not be guided by the 
mere form of the instrument but will look 
to the substance and the real intention of 
the parties. This is not to say that courts 
will ever undertake to make a new con- 
tract by giving the one before them a 
different meaning, but ambiguities and 
differences arising out of the transaction 
will be settled by looking toward the lan- 
guage used and applying this to what the 
parties actually meant to occur. Thus, 
the fact that a written instrument may 
be referred to as a lease is not controlling. 
If the writing, by its content, indicates 
that the lease is in fact a contract of 
purchase and sale by way of installments, 
the form will be merely a collateral con- 
sideration and the law will be applied to 
the transaction as an installment sale. 

The facts in this case, together with 
parts of the Court’s opinion, will more 
clearly explain the application of the rule. 

The plaintiff leased to the defendant 
an adding machine, the total sales price 
of which was recited as P860 (860 pesos), 
and the plaintiff also acknowledged the 
receipt of P160 as an “initial payment.” 
The defendant agreed to pay the plain- 
tiff on the 12th of each month thereafter 
the sum of P35, which was called a “ren- 
tal.” In consideration of the sum of 
P160 paid by the defendant, the plain- 
tiff gave the defendant an option to pur- 


chase during the term of the agreement, 
and it was stated that the defendant, by 
exercising the option, would be entitled 
to a credit on the purchase price for an 
amount equal to the monthly rentals 
actually paid. It was further agreed that 
until the option was exercised the ma- 
chines would remain the property of the 
plaintiff. 

The following statement by the court 
illustrates the reasoning behind th 
decision: 


It is true that in the contract it is often 
stated that plaintiff leased the machine to 
defendants, giving them the option to buy it 
upon their paying it the sum of P860 and 
crediting them with so much as they might 
be able to pay as rents at the above rate of 
P35 a month. It should be noted, however, 
that in the clause aforementioned, it 1s 
clearly stated that defendant paid the sum 
of P160 on account of the price of the ma- 
chine. This payment shows that the real 
contract between the parties was that of 
purchase and saie on installments and not a 
lease. In spite of any effort to prove the 
contrary, the aforesaid amount of P160 can- 
not be understood to constitute payment in 
advance of the rents agreed upon, for there 
is nothing in the contract to indicate that 
it was and because, according to the contract 
itself, the rents could not be more nor less 
than P35 a month, payable monthly. Fol- 
lowing the theory of plaintiff and in accord- 
ance with the sound principles of accounting, 
the amount of P160 cannot be considered as 
payment of rents in advance; otherwise we 
would reach the conclusion that defendants, 
without being bound to do so and in viola- 
tion of the terms of the contract, paid plain- 
tiff rents not monthly but from day to day, 
inasmuch as said sum corresponds to 4 
months and 20 days. 

Furthermore, it must be borne in mind 
that the mention in the aforesaid contract 
of the fact that the sum of P160 constituted 
an “initial payment” on account of the price 
of the machine in question can have no other 
effect than to contradict and nullify that 
stated in clause 6, which is one of those 
above quoted, to the effect that the same is 
the consideration by virtue of which plain- 
tiff granted defendants the option to buy 
the machine. Defendants did not have to 
pay anything for the option, for the reason 
that they made the payment of P160 to buy 
the machine on installments, binding them- 
selves to pay the balance by delivering to 
plaintiff the sum of P35 a month. It should 
be stated, moreover, that the fact that the 
price of the machine was fixed in the con- 
tract makes the latter not a lease but a pur- 
chase and sale, because in contracts of lease, 
as distinguished from those of purchase and 
sale, it is plain redundancy to fix or make 
any mention of the price of the thing given 
in lease. When the terms of a contract are 
not clear or conflict with each other, as 
those appearing in Exhibit A, effect must be 
given to the intention of the parties; and the 
intention of plaintiff and defendants in this 
case as we gather it from Exhibit A, consid- 
ered in connection with all its terms and 
clauses, is that the contract entered into be- 
tween them is one of purchase and sale on 
installments and not a lease. (From vol. 38, 
Official Gazette, No. 108, p. 2382.) 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping Situation Satisfactory — 
Shipping conditions during October con- 
tinued fairly satisfactory, with adequate 
space available and no further increases 
in freight rates. Outward cargo move- 
ment during the month increased con- 
siderably. (American Consulate, Ma- 
nila, cablegram, October 30, 1940.) 
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Rumania 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 
and Products; Paper and _ Related 
Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Radio Apparatus: Special Import Taxes 
Established.—Special import taxes on ra- 
dio apparatus were established by a de- 
cree law of August 14, published in the 
Monitorul Oficial, Bucharest, of August 
15, presumably effective immediately. 

The rates of the tax are as follows: 50 
lei per net kilogram, without packing, for 
radio sets without tubes; 20 lei per net 
kilogram, without packing, for separate 
parts, and 30 lei each for all tubes, in- 
cluding those mounted in imported sets. 

Proceeds of this tax are for the use of 
the “Societati Romane de Radiodifuzi- 
one,” which was granted a monopoly of 
all radio transmission, including tele- 
vision, for a period of 50 years. 

Specified Petroleum Products: Con- 
sumption Tax Increased.—Consumption 
taxes on specified petroleum products 
were increased by a decree law of August 
10, published in the Monitorul Oficial, 
Bucharest, of August 12, effective from 
the date of publication. 

The products affected and the new 
rates of the tax, in lei per kilogram, are 
as follows (former rates in parentheses) : 
Gasoline and benzine with a density of 
up to 0.785, 9.50 (7.50) ; white spirit with 
a density of 0.786 to 0.804, 9 (3) spe- 
cial fuel oils with a density of at least 
0.870 at 15° C., 0.70 (0.60); mineral oils 
with a density of 0.901 to 0.980, 16 (14); 
residue (pacura), 0.45 (0.35). 

These taxes are applicable on both im- 
ported and domestic products. 

Artificial Silk Goods: Turn-over Tar 
Reduced.—The turn-over tax on fabrics, 
knit goods, and trimmings of artificial 
silk was reduced from 18 to 12 percent of 
the fixed official valuations, by a decree 
law of June 28, published in the Moni- 
torul Oficial, Bucharest, of July 7, effec- 
tive presumably from the date of publi- 
cation. 

Export Duties on Various Products 
Canceled.—Duties on exports of a num- 
ber of products from Rumania, including 
linseed, hempseed, mustard seed, soy- 
beans, oilcakes, barley, oats, logs of oak 
and fir, and building timber, were can- 
celed by decrees of August 23 and Sep- 
tember 16, published in the Monitorul 
Oficial, Bucharest, of August 28 and Sep- 
tember 17, respectively. 

These duties, ranging from 5 to 20 
percent ad valorem, were established by 
a decree effective February 10. (See 
COMMERCE Reports of April 13, 1940.) 


Slovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Artificial Sausage Casing Made Subject 
to Import Permit and Fee-——The impor- 
tation of artificial sausage casing, made 
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of genuine or simulated parchment 
paper, has been made subject to permit, 
by an order of the Slovakian Minister of 
Economics, dated August 21 and pub- 
lished in Uradne Noviny of September 7, 
according to Legislativer Informations- 
dienst of September 23. A fee of one- 
half percent ad valorem is charged for 
issuance of permits. 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


Importation of Currency Notes Re- 
stricted—Importation of currency or 
bank notes, other than those issued in 
the Union of South Africa or Southern 
Rhodesia, except under license of the 
Ministry of the Treasury, has been pro- 
hibited since August 30. A permit is not 
required where the value of the notes does 
not exceed £10 or where the exportation 
of the notes from one British country to 
another British country was authorized 
by the proper authorities of the exporter’s 
country. (Southern Rhodesia Govern- 
ment Gazette, September 6, 1940.) 


Spain 


(See News by Commodities: Glass and 
Products; Iron and Steel; Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products; Paints and Pigments.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Interest Rates of Bank of Spain.—The 
Minister of Finance approved the follow- 
ing schedule of certain interest rates for 
the Bank of Spain, effective October 15: 


Percent 


On credits guaranteed by industrial 
EEE eR a 4\, 

On commercial credits guaranteed by 
commercial securities or merchan- 


= ai tdi igi: 
On personal credits guaranteed by 
personal notes-_ ---- Pee 


These rates represent a reduction of 
three-fourths of 1 percent, 142, and 114 
percent, respectively. Commercial banks 
are not required to follow these rates and 
usually charge about 1 percent above the 
fixed rates of the Bank of Spain. (Amer- 
ican Embassy, Madrid, October 16, 1940.) 


Surinam 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation.—Inasmuch as no 
foreign exchange is available in Para- 
maribo, any transaction with firms in the 
colony should be on the basis of payment 
in New York in United States dollars from 
a United States account of the local firm. 
It is necessary for a local firm to obtain 
governmental permission to draw on such 
account. (American Consulate, Trini- 
dad, September 4, 1940.) 


November 16, 1940 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gold: Import Duty Increased.—The 
Netherlands Guiana import duty on rap 
and smelted gold has been increased from 
0.07 florin to 0.08 florin per gram, effective 
from June 29, by an ordinance of June 
26 (Gouvernementsblad No. 89) published 
in the Gouvernements Advertentie-Blad 
of June 28. 


Sweden 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 
and Products; Textiles and Related 
Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Results—Budget receipts for 
the first quarter of the 1940-41 fiscal year 
(July-September 1940) amounted to 
251,000,000 kronor, compared with 260,- 
000,000 in the comparable period of 
1939-40. Customs receipts for the first 
quarter declined to 35,000,000 from 61,- 
000,000 kronor in the same quarter last 
year. 

Adjusted budget returns for the fiscal 
year ended June 30 show a deficit of 
924,000,000 kronor, instead of the 1,100,- 
000,000 deficit announced earlier (re- 
ported in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 26, 1940.) (Cablegram, Ameri- 
can Legation, Stockholm, November 4, 
1940.) 

Success of Defense Loan.—Subscrip- 
tions to the defense loan of 500,000,000 
kronor, announced last April and now 
closed, have reached an estimated total 
of 760,000,000 kronor. (Cablegram, 
American Legation, Stockholm, Novem- 
ber 4, 1940.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Tazation: Dividends and Interest.— 
The Swedish Government proposes to 
levy a 15-percent tax at source on divi- 
dends and interest from Swedish shares 
and bonds held abroad, but for American 
holders of such securities the tax would 
remain 10 percent in accordance with 
the provisions of the Swedish-American 
Double-Tax Convention of March 323, 
1939. If the proposal is enacted, it will 
become effective on January 1, 1941. 
(American Legation, Stockholm, cable- 
gram of November 5, 1940.) 


Transport and Communication 


Operating Revenue of State Railways 
Increases.—Gross operating revenue of 
the Swedish State Railways, including 
the State-owned Iron Ore Railroad from 
Lulea to the Norwegian border, during 
the first 6 months of 1940 totaled 159,- 
002,617 kronor, an increase of 35,601,296 
kronor in comparison with the same pe- 
riod of last year. 

Since operating expenses in the same 
interval rose by only 15,489,719 kronor, 
to 104,326,481 kronor, the operating sur- 
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plus was increased by 20,111,577 kronor— 
to 54,676;136. Percentage of operating 
expenses of income dropped by 6 percent 
during the first 6 months of 1940 to 65.6 
percent. Depreciation, taxes, interest, 
etc., during the first half increased by 
1,004,700, to 29,601,715 kronor, leaving a 
net operating profit of 25,074,421 kro- 
nor—higher by 19,106,877 than the cor- 
responding figure for 1939. 

Freight hauled by the State Railways 
(excluding iron ore, as the 1940 figures 
have not been published) mounted from 
5,211,690 metric tons in the first half of 
1939 to 7,044,524, while the number of 
cattle transported dropped from 178,577 
to 56,764. The number of passengers 
carried increased from 23,710,553 to 
25,856,438. 

Most of the increase in the volume of 
traffic handled during the first half of 
1940 was caused by the transportation of 
Army and Navy supplies and troops. 


Switzerland 


(See News by Commodities: Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment; Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


German-Swiss Commercial Agree- 
ments Extended to Bohemia-Moravia.— 
See Germany. 


Turkey 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products; Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Transaction Taxr.—FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 5, 1940 
(p. 23), published an item relating to a 
transaction tax imposed on all articles 
manufactured in Turkey and imported 
manufactured articles. 

On July 17, the Government issued De- 
cree 2-13965 listing certain articles ex- 
empt from the tax when imported into 
Turkey by various establishments. The 
establishments benefiting by this exemp- 
tion are: (1) those which press and re- 
fine domestic products and produce oil; 
(2) organizations which shell or clean 
cereals, vegetable and animal products 
and dried fruits, and rice mills run by 
water power; (3) establishments which 
make articles whose manufacture, pur- 
chase, sale, or exportation is placed under 
State monopoly; (4) sugar and glucose 
factories; (5) establishments making ag- 
ricultural machines and tools; (6) plants 
which extract and refine minerals and 
stones, as well as those producing coke, 
semicoke, and briquettes. A copy of the 
decree in French is available in the Di- 
vision of Commercial Laws. (Report of 
American Commercial Attaché, Istanbul, 
September 14, 1940.) 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Union of 
South Africa 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Iron and Steel; Leather and Products; 
Textiles and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dried Fruit: Specified Weights Pre- 
scribed for Contents of Bags, Packages, 
or Other Containers.—Weights prescribed 
for the contents of bags, packages, or 
other containers for dried fruit are: 2 
ounces; 4 ounces; 8 ounces; 1 pound; or 
any integral number of rounds—effec- 
tive March 1, 1941, by an amendment to 
the Union of South Africa Weights and 
Measures Act, proclaimed in the Govern- 
ment Gazette of September 13. 

American packers arewarned that 
“importations of cartons containing 15 
ounces or 7 ounces of dried fruit after 
March 1, 1941, will be condemned.” The 
secretary of the Dried Fruit Board of the 
Union of South Africa further suggests 
that the American packer change over 
to the new regulations immediately, to 
enable the retailer in the Union to dis- 
pose of any stocks that would not comply 
with the new requirement, which comes 
into force March 1 next. (American 
Consulate General, Cape Town, Septem- 
ber 21, 1940.) 

{Owners of Special Circular No. 348 
(1933), Tariff Handbook on Dried Fruits, 
should make note of the above on page 
38 of their copies.] 


U.S.S.R. 


(See News by Commodities: Machin- 
ery; Metals, nonferrous.) 


Transport and Communication 


Street Railways in the Soviet Union.— 
During the past 20 years, together with 
the development of cities new and old, 
passenger transport facilities have in- 
creased rap.dly. During the past 10 
years alone street-railway and “trolley 
bus” lines have represented an expendi- 
ture of about 900,000,000 rubles, and by 
January 1, 1940, 84 cities had street-car 
service, compared with 34 in 1917. The 
total length of these lines increased 2.6 
times, to 2,511 miles, and the number of 
passenger cars increased from 4,127 to 
10,761. In 1939 the street railways car- 
ried 7,072,000,000 passengers. 

In addition to the extension of the 
lines, new forms of transport have ap- 
peared: busses, taxicabs, trackless trol- 
leys, which supplement the streetcars. 
The trackless trolleys or “trolley busses,” 
in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Tbilisi, Ros- 
tov-on-Don, Kharkov, and Stalino total 
180 miles, and in 1939 carried 305,000,000 
passengers. 

With these new facilities, passenger 
service should be rapid, cheap, and com- 
fortable, particularly for the warkers to 
and from their work and homes. The 


$11 
record shows, however, that the potential- 
ities are far from being realized, and 
that in more than 20 towns the plan for 
passenger transport was not fulfilled, 
For example, Kazan showed a plan exe- 
cution of 86.5 percerit, Kuibyshev 87.2 
percent, Mariupol 179.3 percent, and 
Makeyevka 85.3 percent. Similarly, the 
utilization of the cars was in many cases 
only 50 percent of capacity, implying that 
more than half the cars in those towns 
were always in bad order and out of serv- 
ice. The record of the first 6 months of 
this year does not show any improve- 
ment; in fact conditions in the towns 
with poor records are even worse than 
last year. There has also been a slowing 
up of service in these towns, with a re- 
duction of speed from 6 to 5 miles an 
hour. 

One of the serious difficulties is the 
length of time spent on repairing cars, 
resulting in their being withdrawn from 
service, and often returned because re- 
pairs were badly done. In one town 
there was a loss of 17,290 car-days be- 
cause of repairs, and in another one of 
4,090 days. In the Ukraine republic 
cars under repair lost 32,933 car-days, 
and 59,000 cars were taken out of serv- 
ice for repairs. This condition indicates 
bad management and delay in effecting 
repairs and utilizing the labor force 
available. In a number of towns there 
was a continuous shortage of drivers and 
conductors, because of unauthorized 
absenteeism and loafing. The strict ap- 
plication of the new law punishing these 
misdemeanors should result in a more 
reliable labor force of higher quality, on 
which the normal work of municipal 
transport, in the last analysis, depends. 
(From Izvestia, August 24, 1940; official 
source.) 

First Deliveries of Russian Mineral 
Oil Over the Dnieper-Bug Canal Re- 
ported.—First deliveries of Russian min- 
eral oil over the reconstructed inland 
waterway from Cherson on the Black 
Sea, by way of Kiev, the Dnieper and 
Bug Rivers, to Brest-Litowsk, Poland, 
were made during the latter part of Sep- 
tember, according to commercial circles 
in Berlin. The oil was shipped in newly 
constructed tankers. At the same time 
grain barges were also reported on the 
way. 

Presumably, this route can hardly be 
of much importance in the current year, 
as the canal was expected to be frozen 
over within 6 weeks and to remain 
blocked by ice until late in the spring. 
The usefulness of this route in the 1941 
season is expected to be considerable. 
(American Embassy, Berlin, October 2, 
1940.) 

New River Boat Meets Moscow Tests.— 
The latest model of shallow-draft river 
boat (“glisseur”) is now being tested on 
the Moscow River. This craft has a 
draft of only 3 to 4 inches and can 
travel in the shallowest rivers. It is 
driven by a large Diesel motor started 
with compressed air and running on gas- 
oil, of which it carries a supply for 621 
miles if no stops are made. Its cruising 
speed is 45 to 48 miles an hour, but in 
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tests on the Moscow-Volga canal it has 
made over 62 miles. It carries 20 to 30 
passengers, or 60 with a tow of similar 
construction. A special plant for build- 
ing these boats in quantity is planned. 
(From Moscow Izvestia; official source.) 


United Kingdom 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Iron and Steel; Rubber and Products; 
Textiles and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


No Interest on Registered Accounts.— 
The Bank of England notified the banks 
that after October 15 interest should not 
be allowed on United States or Swiss reg- 
istered accounts which have been opened 
under the instructions of July 18 or which 
may be opened in the future. Interest on 
such accounts may be credited to date 
without reference to the Bank of Eng- 
land. (Foreign Exchange Notice No. 101, 
Bank of England, October 15, 1940.) 

Prohibition of Transfer of Business 
Abroad.—The Defense (Finance) Regu- 
lations were amended on September 27 to 
provide that “Except with the consent of 
the Treasury and in accordance with such 
conditions as the Treasury may impose, 
no body corporate resident in the United 
Kingdom shall transfer any trade, busi- 
ness, or undertaking carried on by it toa 
person not resident in the United King- 
dom * * *, nor do any act so as to 
transfer out of the United Kingdom the 
central management and control of the 
trade, business, or undertaking.” (Stat- 
utory Rules and Orders 1940 No. 1740.) 

Capital Issues—Capital issues during 
the third quarter of 1940 continued to be 
almost wholly for Government purposes. 
Total issues for the first 9 months were 
£785,160,100, of which £768,213,500 were 
on Government account. In the same 
period of 1939 total issues were £85,725,- 
700, but the Government’s part was lim- 
ited to a net repayment of £4,050,000. 
New capital issues for non-Government 
purposes during 1940 were £16,946,600 
and were distributed among public utili- 
ties, dock and harbor facilities, stores 
and trading companies, mines, breweries 
and distilleries, iron, coal, steel, and other 
miscellaneous enterprises. (The Econ- 
omist, London, October 12, 1940.) 

Government Loans to Coastal Munici- 
palities—The Government announced a 
loan of £312,000 to Southend, which is in 
line with the announced policy to aid 
needy coastal municipal authorities, ac- 
cording to the Financial News, London. 
The loan is for 8 years at a “fair” market 
rate. The funds will be used to repay a 
£100,000 loan to a building society and 
pay other capital expenditures, leaving 
£50,000 to £55,000 for current expendi- 
tures. 

Savings Continue Favorable.—Sales of 
Savings Certificates from November 22, 
1939, to October 8, 1940, totaled £159,- 
600,817 and of Defense Bonds £158,176,- 
620. During the same period the balance 
due depositors in the Post Office Savings 
Banks and the Trustee Savings Banks in- 
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creased by £78,637,000. Thus the total 
savings were £396,414,437. The National 
War Savings Committee is endeavoring 
to obtain total savings of £475,000,000 by 
November 22, the anniversary of the start 
of its campaign. 

In addition, sales of the 2% percent 
National War Bonds since June 25, 1940, 
have totaled £236,645,815. Also, 9,260 
loans free of interest have been made to 
the Government for a total of £19,515,- 
880. Various municipalities have held or 
announced “war weapons” weeks for 
raising savings to promote the war; Not- 
tingham raised £1,802,000, Leicester 
£1,671,000, while Leeds sets a goal of 
£5,000,000 and Manchester £10,000,000. 
(Various sources.) 


Transport and Communication 


In-bound Ocean Rates Increased.—The 
Ministry of Shipping has announced an 
increase of 15 percent, effective December 
1, in in-bound shipping freight rates for 
all types of cargo in the cargo and pas- 
senger-liner trades. Announced also is 
the fact that the increase may be ex- 
tended to transshipping trades. (Ameri- 
can Embassy, London, by cablegram, No- 
vember 5, 1940.) 


Uruguay 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Construction; Foodstuffs and _ Allied 
Products; Metals, nonferrous; Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Quotas for Seed Potatoes.— 
Quotas of $161,000 for 68,000 cases of seed 
potatoes from Canada and $35,000 for 12,- 
000 cases from the United States (both at 
50 percent free and 50 percent controlled 
exchange) were announced by the Ex- 
change Control Commission on October 
18. It was stipulated that all shipments 
must be made by November 30 and that 
the clearance of all shipments must have 
commenced prior to December 31. 
(American Legation, Montevideo, Octo- 
ber 23, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fishing Tackle: Proposed Exemption 
From Import Duty.—Fishing tackle would 
be exempted from import duty by a proj- 
ect cf law sent to the Uruguayan General 
Assembly by the President on September 
11. Under the proposed law, nets in gen- 
eral, cables, and thread for the manufac- 
ture and repair of nets would be exempted 
from import duty and customs surtaxes. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Montevidco, October 10, 1940.) 


Venezuela 


(See News by Commodities: Special 
Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


The general business movement in 
Venezuela was checked somewhat during 
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October as the effects of the European 
war became more positive. The Federal] 
Government and some of the principal 
State governments reduced their budgets, 
foreign exchange control was increased, 
and a heavy reduction in imports during 
September altered the business outlook, 
Declining Government receipts from the 
petroleum industry was the major factor 
in the budget changes. Petroleum pro- 
duction in August was 2,247,000 metric 
tons; preliminary data for September 
Show 2,175,157 metric tons, and October 
production was approximately the same 
as September. This represents a sharp 
decline as compared with 1939 and an 
even greater reduction when compared 
with the immediate pre-war months. 

Venezuelan imports during January- 
June 1940 were approximately $55,600,- 
000, compared with $52,000,000 during 
the same period last year. The United 
States’ participation was 67 percent this 
year as against 57 percent in the first 6 
months of 1939, and its share has in- 
creased greatly in the months since June 
1940 with the elimination of continental 
suppliers. 

The maturing western Venezuelan 
coffee crop, which averages from 500,000 
to 600,000 bags of 60 kilograms each an- 
nually, is expected to be normal at about 
500,000 bags. Coffee held in storage in 
that district approximates 175,000 to 
225,000 bags. Coffee dealers are encour- 
aged by a strengthening of prices in New 
York and by reports of a substantial 
American import quota for Venezuela. 

The new rayon weaving plant in Cara- 
cas is experiencing stiff competition from 
imports, and an increase in the duty on 
artificial wool is anticipated. (Based on 
report from American Commercial At- 
taché, Caracas, November 1, 1940.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange for Shipments From 
Abroad.—An important consideration to 
American exporters in connection with 
doing business with Venezuelan buyers 
since the promulgation of the new ex- 
change-control decree (see FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of November 2) arises from 
the fact that the decree does not directly 
limit imports and requires import li- 
censes or permits for merchandise only 
when foreign exchange will be required 
in Venezuela to effect payment for such 
merchandise. The decree does specifi- 
cally state that imports made without 
conformity to the terms of the decree 
cannot be paid for from foreign-exchange 
funds available to the Banco Central de 
Venezuela or other banks of the country. 

Foreign shippers are without guaranty 
that exchange will be made available for 
shipments to Venezuela unless they have 
proof that import permits have been 
granted to persons or firms sending them 
orders. 

At present there is no provision to pro- 
vide applicants for import permits with 
documentary evidence for use in estab- 
lishing the existence of such permits. 
The Import Control Commission is un- 
derstood to be considering, in the draft- 
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ing of the regulations covering the 
administration of its activities, the issu- 
ance of an original and duplicate import 
permit on all approved applications. If 
that is done the applicant could submit 
the duplicate with the order to his prin- 
cipals abroad. 

Under present circumstances, all 
American shippers should assure them- 
selves of the ability of their customers to 
obtain funds to cover orders accepted 
from them. Attention of exporters is 
called to the fact that the new decree 
permits the Import Control Commission 
to authorize payment in advance to cover 
approved import permits through letters 
of credit or bank guaranties. (Based on 
report from American Embassy, Caracas, 
October 26, 1940.) 

Exchange Allotment for November.—A 
total of $4,600,000 of exchange will be al- 
lotted for November. This figure is based 
on the estimated exchange receipts for 
the month; in the first 9 months of 1940 
the monthly average receipts were about 
$6,500,000. The $4,600,000 will be dis- 
tributed in accordance with the Decree 
of October 25 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 2). (American 
Embassy, Caracas, November 2, 1940.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Canned Tomato Products: Prohibition 
Modified to Permit Importation in Speci- 
fied Metal Containers.—The Venezuelan 
prohibition against the importation of 
canned tomatoes, tomato paste, and prep- 
arations made with tomato sauce, has 
been modified so as to permit importa- 
tion of these preparations, when packed 
in metal containers of a type made and 
sealed automatically, without toxic metals 
or soldering, and varnished on the inte- 
rior so as to prevent the preparation 
from coming in direct contact with the 
metal of the can—by a Venezuelan execu- 
tive decree, published in the Gaceta Ofi- 
cial and effective October 16. The date 
of packing must be shown on the label 
Canned tomatoes and tomato products in 
metal containers which do not fulfill the 
above requirements continue to be pro- 
hibited importation. 

The decree also established a separate 
tariff classification (item 36—-d) covering 
tomato sauce, juice, and paste, prepara- 
tions with tomato sauce, and whole toma- 
toes, when packed in adequate containers, 
dutiable at 1.20 bolivares per gross kilo- 
gram, the rate applying to canned foods 
not specified. (Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Caracas, October 22, 
1940.) 

{Owners of the Tariff Handbook on Canned 
Foods in the Western Hemisphere (Trade Pro- 
motion Series No. 97) should note this change 


in the first line of the schedule on page 362, 
and on page 364. | 





Trade-Mark Applications 


Further information regarding the fol- 
lowing trade-marks may be obtained 
from the Division of Commercial Laws. 

Argentina —tThe following trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial of 


273853—40———_4 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


October 22, 1940, have been reported by 
the Office of the American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires, October 24, 1940. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Argentina 
before November 18, 1940. 








Trade-mark Class 
Briflant......... cha Shc bahia ceed andl 12 
Cleopatra_.__...-. gh iittea aie cateenscs ee 6 
IIE goo awash ctihe de as BES Pele he S. 14 








Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 
published in Diario Oficial, dated Octo- 
ber 11, 1940, for the first time, have been 
reported by the Office of the American 
Commercial Attaché, Bogota, October 16, 
1940. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be filed in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 














Trade-mark Product 

Platinoide.....| Metals used in dentistry and jewelry. 

La Gitana_.__- Barley (pearl). 

EES Dental instruments and photographers’ 
supplies. 

pe = ae Industrial chemicals, ete. 

San Marino_...| Commercial name for cafes, restaurants, 
also coffee. 

Auto-Equipo_.| Commercial name. 

Na Soap (ordinary). 

Oeics niie Pharmaceutical products. 

| oe _.| Aniline and mineral dyes in general. 

Atkinsons.....| Soap, perfumes, and other toilet 
articles. 

Maysun_. Clothes and knit goods in general. 

Marinero- - Clothes and knit goods in general. 

Palace. _--. Whole wheat bread. 





Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 
published for the first time in Diario 
Oficial of October 29, 1940, have been 
reported by the Office of the American 
Commercial Attaché, Bogota, October 31, 
1940. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be filed in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from date of the 
third and last printing. 








Trade-mark | Product 
pe | Cosmetics, toilet articles, ete. 
Centinela-_.--.-- | Electrical apparatus for alarm, 
security, ete. 

Imperial. _...-| Candy, soft drinks, etc. 

Cristalux (also a | Crystal glassware. 

horseshoe design). | 

OEE oo 555. 20x% Pharmaceutical products. 

ls Do. 

Milano .| Wearing apparel and accessories. 

E] Oso Linseed oil, leather transmission 
belts, munition, powdered 
milk, ete. 

Durac-. - --. _| Electrical batteries, electrical 


heating and lighting apparatus. 
also radio and telephone ap- 
paratus. 

Men’s and boys’ shirts and ac- 
cessories for same. 


Van Heusen ----- 


Napoleon.....----- _| Wearing apparel and accessories. 


Mercurio .----| Parlor game. 

Mentol Ospina .| Pharmaceutical products. 
| EEE Beverage. 

[See Electrical apparatus. h 
Everfit _| Ladies’ and men’s wearing ap- 


parel and accessories. 

Chemical products used for the 
manufacture of a wide range of 
toilet articles. 


Quillay Blanche 
Marie. 


Elixir Estomacal_--- 
Saiz de Carlos (Sto- 
Ai) .....<. 
Neuranemico Saiz - - - 
De Oaries........- 
Reumatol Saiz de 
Carlos. 
Quinofebrina Saiz de 
Carlos. 
Purgatina Saiz de 
Carlos. } 
Fenn ceinos 


Pharmaceutical specialties, 








.| Hosiery. 
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Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 
published for the first time in Diario 
Oficial No. 24500 dated October 28, 1940, 
have been reported by the Office of Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Bogota, Octo- 
ber 30, 1940. Opposition to the registra- 
tion of these trade-marks must be made 
in Colombia within 30 days from date of 
the third and last printing. 








Trade-mark Products 
‘oe 
Matagarrapata |>Chemical products. 
ae 
i gga thee: ager of all kinds, perfume and toilet 
Mar Bella_-___- articles. 
Lemaitre . ____- Advertising in general. 
yet Shirts. 
Cattleya. _._... Hosiery; silk and cotton, etc. 
La Seguridad _.| Rolling steel doors and windows, 
olosal........}| Goods in classes 14, 16, and 17. 
Calber_........| Toilet articles. 
| OI a irts. 
Exeltal........ Pharmaceutical products. 
Embrocol.._.-- Pharmaceutical products. 
Le Vanilla extract. 
Collarite._.._.. Shirts and shirt accessories. 








Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade- 
Mark Journal of September 26, 1940, have 
been *eported by the Office of the Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Octo- 
ber 8, 1940. Opposition to the registra- 
tion of these trade-marks must be filed 
in Japan within 60 days from date of 
publication. 











Trade-mark Class number and commodity 

Albansil _ ___.-- No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and 
articles accessory to medical treat- 
ment. 

Wee Do. 

Air-Spun.___-- No. 2—Dyes, pigments, mordants, and 
paints. 

CO. Scie: Do. 

=a Do. 

Moulin. ___...- Do. 

Speedex._......| No. 17—Machinery and implements 
and parts thereof, which do not 
belong to any other class, as well as 
belts, hose, and packings. 

Ei: BD Bitcwcies No. 18—Physical, chemical, medical, 
measuring, photographic, and educa- 
tional instruments and tools, eye- 
glasses, and calculators, etc., and 
their parts. 

Harmon.._____- Do. 

es Do. 

Bakelite. _____- No. 22—Musical instruments and 
phonographs, their parts and acces- 
sories. 

Artalan_.__.__.| No. 25—Silk wadding, cotton, hemp, 
feather and wool, and half manufac- 
tured goods thereof. 

PO ee No. 34—Cloths other than those coming 
under classes 30-33. 

ee No. 42—Sugar and honey. 

Game. ce | No. 47—Grains, vegetables, seeds, 

| fruits, flour of grains, , and 

| manufactures thereof. 4% 
Wine. .: os | No. 51—Stationeries (ink eraser). 
BUC. aces | No. 55—Oil, fat, and wax. 





Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade- 
Mark Journal of September 30, 1940, have 
been reported by the Office of the Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Octo- 
ber 9, 1940. Opposition to the registra- 
tion of these trade-marks must be filed 
in Japan within 60 days from date of 
publication. 











Trade-mark Class number and commodity 

Japspar-_....--- No. 2—Dyes, pigments, mordants, and 
paints. 

ROGER: 5-<5..2: No. 17—Machinery and implements, 
and parts thereof, which do not 
belong to any other class, as well as 
belts, hose, and packings. 

AAA.__._____.| No. 31—Cotton cloths, 





(Continued on p. 336) 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Germany.—The British Trade Jour- 
nal, “Flight,” carries the following de- 
scription of the new German dive 


bomber, “Ju-87.” 

The structure of the Ju-87 is all-met: | 
stressed-skin, with flush riveting on all ex- 
ternal surfaces except the underside of the 
wing. The fuselage is in two halves joined 
on the horizontal diameter, the joint of which 
is made by two internal angles riveted to- 
gether, Fuselage plating is noticeably thick 
and stringer spacing in the lower part of 
the fuselage is as close as 34% inches. The 
wing is of two-spar construction, completely 
metal-covered. A large diameter pipe near 
the leading edge may /be a fixture for de-icing 
by exhaust heat. Generally speaking, the 
standard of workmanship seen throughout 
the plane is good. 

Both flaps and ailerons are of the “dou- 
ble wing” type and automatic tail trimming 
by mechanical means is provided to maintain 
trim when the flaps are lowered. Diving 
brakes, hydraulically operated, consist of a 
pair of slats beneath the wing near the lead- 
ing edge. These slats are not retractable, 
but turn edge-on to the wind when not re- 
quired. The wing is cranked to a marked 
degree, the purpose of which is not entirely 
clear. 

Bomb load consists of one bomb of 1,100 
pounds slung externally beneath the fuse- 
lage with a “throw-off” device for clearing the 
air screw when released. This is simply 
two arms pivoted at their forward ends and 
engaging two pins on the bomb with their 
forked rear ends. Two other bombs of 111 
pounds each are carried externally under 
each wing. 

The pilot works the bomb release, while 
the other member of the crew acts as radio 
operator and rear gunner. 

The usual instruments adequate for short- 
range operations are provided, and radio 
equipment is housed in the rear fuselage. 

The propeller is stated to be of an oil-con- 
trolled type and fully automatic. 

Dimensions of the Ju-87-B2 are: Span 45.3 
feet; length 35.5 feet; height 12.7 feet; and 
mean chord 7.6 feet. Total loaded weight is 
9,370 pounds made up of empty weight, 6.085 
pounds, and disposable load, 3,285 pounds. 
This latter figure subdivides into crew (two), 
400 pounds; bomb load 1,544 pounds; and 
fuel and other load 1,345 pounds. 

Performance is: Maximum speed at 13,500 
feet, 242 miles per hour; cruising speed at 
13,500 feet 198 miles per hour; stalling speed, 
67 miles per hour; climb to 13,500 feet, 12 
minutes; service ceiling, 27,900 feet; and range 
(according to bomb load), 340 to 500 miles. 


Automotive Products 


@. Finland—Continued scarcity of pe- 
troleum motor fuel led the Government 
to increase its efforts to stimulate the use 
of wood and charcoal gas generators. It 
Was announced that toward the end of 
August 2,552 motor vehicles, including 
1,691 trucks, 577 busses, 252 passenger 
cars, and 32 tractors, had been fitted 
with such generators. It was thought 
that 2,000 new generators would be in- 
Stalled in September and that 10,000 
would be in use by the end of the year. 
Total registration in 1939 consisted of 
19,983 trucks, 3,203 busses, 30,106 pas- 
senger cars, and 7,000 tractors. 

@ India.—During the first 6 months of 
1940 the demand for passenger cars, ex- 


cept in January, was disappointingly low 
because of increased prices, higher gaso- 
line costs, the inclination of the buying 
public to economize, and lost confidence 
resulting from the unsatisfactory turn 
of events in Europe. Small British cars 
led the field, at the expense of American- 
Canadian units. Prospects are not 
bright, and no improvement is expected 
before November. If in the meantime 
world events turn for the better, sales 
should improve materially, particularly 
in the large industrial centers where the 
earning power of the average worker is 
on the increase. Agricultural sections 
are suffering from the loss of important 
European markets for India’s agricul- 
tural exports. 

Truck sales also declined in sympathy 
with unfavorable conditions in Europe, 
and orders consisted only of urgent re- 
placements and an occasional item of 
new equipment for industrial purposes. 
Slight expansion is seen along this line, 
since the Government has inaugurated 
a program for gearing India’s industry 
to wartime production. It is stated 
semiofficially that 100,000 men will be 
recruited for the Royal Indian Army, 
which will require at least 20,000 motor 
vehicles to make the service mobile. It 
is believed that American-Canadian 
plants will participate in supplying such 
equipment. 

The sale of busses declined; and in 
view of the increased price of motor fuel 
and oil, together with the new licensing 
scheme of such equipment, there seems 
to be little hope for a revival in this 
field. Gasoline rationing has been in- 
troduced in all Empire countries except 
India, and many fear that rationing will 
eventually be applied in this country. 
Lack of general confidence is also re- 
tarding the sale of both trucks and 
busses. 

The only bright spot in the entire 
automotive field was the demand for 
parts and essential accessories; and with 
the trend toward repairing existing 
equipment, sales should be well main- 
tained. While sales were sporadic dur- 
ing the period, it is reported that on the 
whole they were on a par with those of 
the previous half year. However, the 
demand for heavy garage and grease- 
rack equipment declined, as did the sale 
of nonessential accessories, and no im- 
mediate improvement is expected except 
for military purchases. 

@ Netherlands Indies—Imports of auto- 
motive vehicles into the Netherlands 
Indies were heavy in the first half of 
1940, despite cessation of shipments 
from Germany and frequent delays in 
those from Great Britain. Sales were 
maintained at a fairly high level, par- 
ticularly of trucks, for which there was 
a large demand from the Government. 


Some hesitancy was noted on the part of 
private buyers, particularly in May and 
June, but it is reported that this tend- 
ency is now less evident. Fear of fur- 
ther advance in price was also responsi- 
ble for the recovery in sales. The United 
States is sharing increasingly in the total 
automotive trade of the Netherlands 
Indies. 

Sales of new passenger cars were well 
maintained from January to mid-May 
but showed a sharp drop during the re- 
mainder of the first half of 1940. Dis- 
posal of old models at concession prices 
in the early part of the period cleared 
the way for introduction of the 1949 
models. These were fairly well ab- 
sorbed, as purchasers feared a further 
advance in prices. The confusion in the 
economic life of the Netherlands Indies 
created by the invasion of the Nether- 
lands was primarily responsible for the 
small sales from mid-May through 
June. The division of the market be- 
tween American and European models 
continued to show a gradual gain in 
favor of the former. 

Increased prices for most of the coun- 
try’s important export products from 
the outbreak of war in Europe until the 
invasion of the Netherlands resulted in 
heavy sales of commercial vehicles to 
private operators in the first 4% months 
of 1940. However, economic uncer- 
tainty and fear of confiscation by the 
Government reduced the demand from 
this group of buyers during the rest of 
the half year. Government purchases 
for defense purposes were heavy, and 
some of the trucks bought have been 
converted into armored cars. The Gov- 
ernment also bought used trucks di- 
rectly from the owners. 

Motorcycle importers and_ dealers 
reported that the demand for new ma- 
chines remained fairly steady in July 
and August, but cessation of supplies 
from Germany and France and frequent 
delays in shipments from Great Britain 
are expected to exercise an adverse in- 
fluence on the market as a whole, al- 
though purchases by the Government 
for defense purposes may increase. 

Importers and dealers reported that 
the trade in automotive replacement 
parts and accessories was fairly well 
maintained during the first 41% months 
of 1940, but less activity has been noted 
since the invasion of the Netherlands. 
On the other hand, Government pur- 
chases were heavy, so that the total vol- 
ume of business done during the first 
half of 1940 was regarded as fairly 
satisfactory. 

The United States supplied about all 
of the polish, electric horns, radiators, 
carburetors, and tire gages sold in the 
Netherlands Indies, according to the 
estimate of one of the largest local im- 
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porters of automotive replacement parts 
and accessories. American top mate- 
rials, batteries, dynamos and parts, imi- 
tation leather, fan belts, cylinder gas- 
kets, light bulbs, roller bearings, axle 
shafts, hand pumps, fender guides, tools, 
wrenches, brake linings, wheels, and 
rivets also were more popular than those 
manufactured elsewhere. Japan  sup- 
plied practically all of the bulb horns, 
sulphuric acid, head-lamp lenses, and 
buttons, and most of the jacks and rear- 
view mirrors. The bulk of the cork 
packing sold in Netherlands Indies orig- 
inated in Great Britain, and springs 
came chiefly from Australia. 

Trade in automotive replacement 
parts and accessories, it is believed, can 
be maintained at a normal level during 
the second half of 1940. Government 
purchases will account for a large part of 
this business, but buying by private op- 
erators may recover from its temporary 
dullness. 


Beverages 


@ Panama.—Production of beer in Pan- 
ama during the first 9 months of 1940 
(9,253,043 liters) exceeded the output in 
the comparable 1939 period (7,563,216 
liters) by 22 percent. If the present 
rate is maintained for the remainder of 
the year, an all-time high will be set. 
Through its brewing-tax levy, the Gov- 
ernment collected $231,325 in revenue 
during the period. 

The brewing industry is a monopoly 
controlled by the Cerveseria Nacional, 
representing a combination of three 
plants which formerly supplied the local 
trade. While some of the output is con- 
sumed in the Canal Zone, where it com- 
petes with United States beer, the latter 
is preferred by Zone consumers. United 
States beer is not sold in the Republic 
of Panama, because of the tariff protec- 
tion accorded the domestic industry, and 
the national brewery is one of the coun- 
try’s most profitable enterprises. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Panama.) 


Bristles 


@ China.—Bristles declared for export to 
the United States from the Tientsin con- 
sular district during October totaled 
2,504 cases weighing 282,158 pounds, and 
valued at $467,125, which brought the 
total for the first 10 months of 1940 to 
2,326,700 pounds valued at $3,771,500. 
Black bristles declared for export to the 
United States from the Tsingtao consular 
district during October totaled 69,025 
pounds valued at $105,278; the 10-month 
total was 469,667 pounds valued at 
$762,944. 

Bristle exports to the United States 
during October from Tientsin included 
2 standard and 15% special 55-case as- 
sortments and from Tsingtao 7 27'2-case 
assortments and 1 special 55-case assort- 
ment. Exports to other markets from 
Tientsin during October were as follows 
in cases: Australia 73, Canada 105, 
Dairen (Manchuria) 102, India 60, and 
the United Kingdom 554. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Prices of special 55-case assortments 
at Tientsin ranged upward during Octo- 
ber from 2,900 to 3,060 Tientsin taels 
per picul (of 133% pounds), with quo- 
tations c.i. f. New York rising from $2.35 
(all values given in dollars are in United 
States currency), in early October to 
$2.78 at the close and to $2.90 on Novem- 
ber 1. Local prices at Tsingtao during 
October for the special 55-case assort- 
ment ranged from 3,000 to 3,300 Federal 
Reserve Bank yuan per picul, though it 
is not known whether any business was 
actually done at the latter figure. 
Tsingtao prices c. and f. New York were 
$2 per pound for the special 55-case 
assortment and $1.90 to $2.10 per pound 
for 27'2-case assortments, which are 
one-half of the special 55-case assort- 
ments. Standard 55-case assortments 
at Tientsin (selling locally at about 5,000 
Tientsin taels per picul) were quoted to 
New York at about $4.90 on November 2. 

Local prices at Tientsin were firm at 
the beginning of November, with over- 
seas quotations rising. Stocks of dressed 
bristles in Tientsin were still small, but 
not so strongly held as formerly; busi- 
ness was inactive and the market ir- 
regular, partly owing to the lack of 
American demand. 

Non-Japanese firms handled 43 per- 

cent of the exports from Tsingtao during 
October, a substantial recovery from the 
proportions in preceding months—31 
percent in July and 16 percent in both 
August and September. (American Con- 
sulate General, Tientsin, and American 
Consulate, Tsingtao.) 
@ Hong Kong.—Dealers reported that 
very small quantities of Chungking black 
bristles arrived in Hong Kong during 
October. Stocks held by representatives 
of the Chinese Government were esti- 
mated at not over 100 piculs (one picul 
equals 133%; pounds). Independent 
dealers were estimated to have about 50 
piculs which were not offered for sale 
because of the present shortage. Nom- 
inal local wholesale prices of Chungking 
bristles at Hong Kong during October 
were U. S. $246 per picul for number 27 
assortment. About 66,000 pounds of 
bristles were exported to the United 
States during October, according to in- 
voices certified at the American Con- 
sulate General. There has been no diffi- 
culty in obtaining shipping space, ac- 
cording to reports. (American Consu- 
late General, Hong Kong.) 


Chemicals 
Agricultural Chemicals 


M@ Hawaii’s purchases of fertilizers from 
Continental United States during the 
first 8 months of the current year have 
been heavier than in the same months of 
1939. Ammonium sulfate, the principal 
commodity, totaled 19,285 long tons, and 
potassic fertilizer materials 10,159 tons. 
In both cases the volume approached the 
totals recorded for the full year 1939. 
Other items received during the first 8 
months of 1940 were other nitrogenous 
chemical materials (including sodium 
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nitrate, excluding ammonium phos- 
phate), 6,843 tons; superphosphate, 540 
tons; natural organic nitrogenous ma- 
terials, 305 tons; phosphate rock, 203 
tons; and fertilizer mixtures, 32 tons. 
@ Germany—An Order of the Reich 
Minister of Economics, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1940, extends Germany Potash 
Laws to the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia. Specifically, the German Pot- 
ash Law of December 18, 1933, which 
provides for the compulsory syndica- 
tization of all producers of potash salts 
(Kalisyndikat), the sale of potash at 
fixed prices, and for production quotas 
established by a Potash Board (Kaliprue- 
fungsstelle) now becomes effective in 
the Protectorate. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Berlin.) 
@ Jraq—Sheep-dipping, which was in- 
troduced in Iraq several years ago, will be 
resumed. A sum of 3,000 dinars has been 
provided by the Ministry of Finance, en- 
abling the Veterinary Department to pru- 
ceed with projects for the improvement 
of cattle and sheep stock. It is said that 
sheep-breeders have learned from prac- 
tical experience that dipping improved 
not only the quality of the wool but the 
physical condition of sheep. (American 
Consulate General, Baghdad.) 
@ Kenya—tThe use of commercial fer- 
tilizers in Kenya, British East Africa, has 
not reached an advanced stage. Ammo- 
nium sulfate, the principal nitrogenous 
fertilizer employed, has been imported 
chiefly from Great Britain but because 
of difficulties in obtaining adequate sup- 
plies, Kenya importers are seeking sup- 
plies in South Africa. South Africa has 
been importing some of its requirements 
from the United States. The chief crops 
fertilized in Kenya are coffee and cereals. 
Conservation of organic wastes has re- 
ceived considerable attention. The Nai- 
robi abattoir and private slaughter- 
houses are conserving animal byproducts 
but their output it insufficient, except in 
the case of bone meal the potential sup- 
ply of which exceeds the demand. Fish- 
eries on Lake Nyanza are producing fish- 
meal, and Lake Victoria crocodile prod- 
ucts such as meat and scale meal are 
being considered. However, the poten- 
tial supply of nitrogen in organic form is 
deemed insufficient for local needs. It is 
expected that the shortage of superphos- 
phates will force wheat growers to use 
Seychelles guano and local bone meal. 
Potash is not extensively used and locai 
farmers will probably satisfy their needs 
with wood ash or maize cob ash. (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Nairobi.) 
@ Ostmark (Former Austria) —Estab- 
lishment of the first nitrogen fixation 
plant in the Ostmark is contemplated. 
The Stickstoffwerks Ostmark A. G. at 
Linz, Upper Austria, is offering a loan of 
25,000,000 marks, proceeds of which will 
be employed for the construction of a 
plant in Linz. The proposed plant will 


utilize gas from coke ovens of the Her- 
mann Goering Werke at the same place 
and will operate under certain I. G. Far- 
ben Industries patents. Total capitali- 
zation of the company is 35,000,000 marks 
and the principal shareholders are firms 
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identified with the German nitrogen and 
fertilizer industry. The German nitro- 
gen syndicate will handle distribution of 
the new company’s products. (American 
Consulate, Vienna.) 

@ South Africa—Farmers in the Union 
of South Africa have in the past depended 
upon European mines for their require- 
ments of potash fertilizer. The war has 
necessitated a search for other sources 
and the Wool Research Laboratory at the 
Onderstepoort Veterinary Station an- 
nounces that it is possible to recover 1,500 
tons annually of potash from the scour- 
ings of South African wool. It is indi- 
cated that the possibility exists for in- 
creasing the supply to 6,000 tons, an 
amount said to be sufficient for the entire 
local demand. (American Consulate 
General, Johannesburg.) 

@ Tanganyika Territory—Derris root, 
used extensively in the United States as 
an agricultural insecticide, has been 
furnished to world markets chiefly by 
British Malaya, Netherlands Indies, and 
adjacent countries. It has been found 
that derris can be grown in Tanganyika 
Territory on well-drained soil of light 
texture in a region from the coastal belt 
to an elevation of 4,500 feet. Experi- 
mental cultivation was established in 
1928 when cuttings of a high grade derris 
elliptica were obtained from Kew Gar- 
dens, London. The original plants were 
propagated for distribution in British 
East Africa and the strain developed at 
the Amani Experimental Station con- 
tains 9 to 10 percent rotenone. At pres- 
ent, imports of all derris material into 
British East Africa is prohibited by law. 
The commercial potentialities of derris 
root as an export crop are encouraging 
and several trial lots have been sent to 
the United States. (American Consu- 
late, Nairobi.) 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Columbia—American equipment has 
been employed in the new sulfuric acid 
plant and fertilizer works established at 
Medellin. The plant was capitalized at 
150,000 pesos, which would indicate that 
the output is small. (American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Bogota.) 

@ Mezxico—Domestic production of so- 
dium silicate in Mexico accounts for a 
large share of the local demand. Im- 
ports of sodium silicate from the United 
States are relatively small, amounting to 
only 70 tons in 1939. Sodium silicate is 
produced in Mexico in a plant located in 
Mexico City. While particulars of the 
process employed are not available, it 
appears that the company treats stone 
obtained in Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, to 
produce a silicate ranging from about 40° 
to 42° Baumé. It is said that the prod- 
uct finds acceptance on the Mexican 
market primarily because of its low 
cost. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Mexico.) 

@ United Kingdom.—Natural barium 
carbonate mined extensively in northern 
England is used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of barium chemicals but in recent 
years several important new uses have 
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been developed. One of the important 
new applications is its use as an extender 
in white paints. In finely powdered form 
it has been found advantageous in smail 
quantities in aluminous and portland 
cements. Other applications include 
preparation of carburizing compounds 
for case-hardening involving a mixture of 
40 percent of ground witherite (natural 
barium carbonate) and 60 percent pow- 
dered wood charcoal. Air-floated grade 
of witherite has been employed in place 
of barium chloride in the purification of 
crude brine from lime salts and as a 
substitute for barium carbonate for the 
softening of industrial water supplies. 
@ Uruguay.—The Institute of Industrial 
Chemistry, Montevideo, an autonomous 
entity of the Uruguayan Government, 
plans erection in 1941 of a contact sul- 
furic acid plant with a capacity of 20 
metric tons daily. The Institute has 
produced sulfuric acid on a modest scale 
for many years. It employs acid for 
manufacture of superphosphate, copper 
sulfate, and other inorganic salts. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Butyl alcohol shipments from Puerto 
Rico to the United States during the 
first 9 months of 1940 totaled 1,038,600 
pounds. Production during the three- 
quarter period totaled 645,120 pounds 
and stocks on hand at the end of Sep- 
tember amounted to 177,400 pounds. 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, San Juan.) 

September imports into the United 
States of 149,830 pounds ($246,772) of 
coal-tar colors, dyes, stains, color acids, 
and color bases, brought the total 1940 
three-quarter imports to 1,418,451 pounds 
($2,295,932), 60 percent lower than the 
1939 three-quarter imports of 3,957,514 
pounds ($5,899,228). Germany and 
Switzerland supplied 98 percent of Sep- 
tember receipts. Imports into the United 
States during the first 9 months of 1940 
from Germany amounted to 809,524 
pounds, from Switzerland, 505,568, 
France, 51,470, and the United Kingdom, 
34,737. 

@ Chile—The proportion of alcohol 
which must be added to the three cheaper 
grades of imported gasoline, Verde, Ener- 
gina, and Roja, and the local product of 
Hamel y Cia., type B—2, was reduced from 
3 to 24 percent, effective from October 1 
to December 31, 1940. This reduction 
was effected by Decree 2990 of the Min- 
istry of Finance, published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 14, 1940, which ex- 
tended for the usual period of 3 months 
the legislation requiring the addition of 
alcohol to gasoline. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Santiago.) 

@ Jraq.—Imports of synthetic indigo into 
Iraq increased in 1939 to 157,284 kilo- 
grams (11,463 dinars) from 36,481 kilo- 
grams (7,214 dinars) in 1938. Imports 
of aniline dyes amounted to 42,492 kilo- 
grams (4,806 dinars) in 1939 as against 
32,028 kilograms (3,150 dinars) in the 
previous year. (American Consulate 
General, Baghdad.) 

> Salvador, El.—Imports of naphthalene 
into El Salvador during 1939 decreased 
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to 514 kilograms (182 colones) from 607 
kilograms (257 colones) in 1938 and 1,090 
kilograms (491 colones) in 1937. The 
principal country of origin during these 
years was Germany. In 1939 other coun- 
tries supplying naphthalene to El Salva- 
dor were Belgium, Great Britain, and the 
United States. (American Consulate 
General, San Salvador.) 

@ Manchuria——By Industry Department 
Order No. 408 of May 18, issued by virtue 
of the Trade Control Law, the Japan- 
Manchuria Trading Co. was designated 
control agent (import and wholesale 
distributing monopoly) of coal-tar dyes 
in addition to a long list of chemical 
products and minerals, of which it was 
made control agent by like order dated 
January 6, 1940. This company is a 
“Manchukuo” national corporation (cap- 
ital 30,000,000 yen) owned by the South 
Manchuria Railway Co. and “Manchu- 
kuo” coal- and iron-mining monopolies 
formed to “control, import, and distrib- 
ute materials for important industries; 
import, export, and sell iron and steel 
and coal; and import, export, and sell 
materials for important industries”. 
Manchuria was an important market for 
American coal-tar dyes before the enact- 
ment of the Exchange and Trade Con- 
trol Laws. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Mukden.) 


Coal 


B Brazil—Decree-Law No. 2667 of Octo- 
ber 3, 1940, published in the Diario Offi- 
cial of October 5, 1940, lists steps to be 
taken by the Federal Government to im- 
prove the local coal mining and distribu- 
tion situation by authorizing credit 
operations up to a maximum of 200,000 
contos ($10,000,000) and creating new 
taxation to provide funds for loans under 
this legislation. 

Statistics recently released by the 
Ministry of Agriculture indicate that 
curing the first 6 months of 1940 Brazii 
produced 643,377 metric tons of coal, 
compared with 475,563 in the same 
period of 1939. Production by States in 
1940 was as follows, in tons: Rio Grande 
do Sul, 515,587; Santa Catharina, 125,- 
548; Parana, 1,376; Sao Paulo, 866. 


Construction 


@ Brazil—The purchase of equipment, 
valued at $599,333, for the construction 
of highways and landing fields was re- 
cently consummated in the United 
States. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Rio de Janeiro.) 

M@ Chile-—The Braden Copper Co., Soc. 
Anon. Industrial, concessionaire of the 
Rancagua-El Teniente Railway, was au- 
thorized by the Ministry of Fomento to 
change the route of that railway between 
Kilometer 60.406 and Copado Station. 
The chief feature of this change of route 
will be the construction of a 750-meter 
tunnel. The cost of the work is placed 
at approximately 3,000,000 pesos. This 
railway is 89 kilometers in length, of 
0.762 gage. Its main office is located at 
120 Broadway, New York City. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Santiago.) 
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Hi Colombia.—The Ministers of Finance 
and Public Works of Colombia have in- 
troduced a bill to authorize an internal 
bond issue of 10,000,000 pesos (1.79 pesos 
equal $US.1.00) for construction on 13 
highway projects. These bonds would 
be offered to the public in lots of 1,000,~- 
000 pesos, beginning January 1, 1941. 
The bill has passed the first reading in 
the House of Representatives. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Bogota.) 

B Finland.—According to the Ministry 
of Communications and Public Works, 
construction on the Kemijarvi-Salla 
railway, consisting of 86.5 kilometers of 
line to connect the Finnish and Soviet 
railway systems in the north, is proceed- 
ing at full speed. However, the railway 
administration has encountered consid- 
erable difficulties in securing rail and 
bridge building steel for the new line, de- 
spite the promise of the Soviet Union to 
supply such steel. (American Legation, 
Helsinki.) 

Finland.—Influx of evacuees from the 

ceded areas into Helsinki has resulted 
in a shortage of residential housing. To 
relieve the situation a series of apart- 
ment houses (to provide accommodations 
for 250 families), as well as 400 indi- 
vidual residences, are to be erected, ac- 
cording to reports. It is stated that the 
city will participate in this work either 
directly or by granting building credits. 
(American Consulate, Helsinki.) 
@ Uruguay.—The Institute of Industrial 
Chemistry, an autonomous entity of the 
Uruguayan Government, has advertised 
for public bids for the erection of a 
sulfuric acid plant capable of producing 
20 metric tons in 24 hours by the “con- 
tact method.” Bids will be opened on 
April 17, 1941, in Montevideo, and firms 
desiring to submit bids must do so 
through an agent in that city. The agent 
must have a paid up business license 
(patente de giro) and must have a cer- 
tificate from the office of the Industrial 
and Commercial Retirement Fund show- 
ing he is up to date in his payments un- 
der the workmen’s compensation laws. 
A copy of the specifications in Spanish 
may be examined in the Machinery Di- 
vision. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Montevideo.) 


Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment 


@ Netherlands West Indies—Imports of 
electrical machinery and equipment de- 
creased in 1939 as compared with 1938. 
The decrease may be largely attributed 
to the fact that, upon the outbreak of 
war, normal expansion of the oil refin- 
eries was greatly curtailed and has now 
about ceased. Imports of electrical ma- 
chinery and equipment in 1939 totaled 
624,201 florins, compared with 1,468,316 
florins in 1938. (The florin approxi- 
mated a value of 53 cents in 1939.) 
(American Consulate, Curacao.) 


Electric Lighting 


@ Switzerland.—Night use of electric ad- 
vertising and all forms of outside light- 
ing which are not necessary for ordinary 
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illumination of streets and public places 
or for the operation of public transports 
is prohibited outside the confines of in- 
habited areas. This order of the mili- 
tary authorities, effective October 6, 
applies in particular to electric signs 
and unnecessary outdoor lights used by 
hotels in tourist centers and by moun- 
tain railways. (American Consulate 
General, Zurich.) 


Generators 


@ Germany.—Allgemeine Elektrizitaets- 
Gesellschaft (A. E. G.) has contracted to 
supply three turbine generators of 70,000 
kilovolt-amperes each, for a large hydro- 
electric plant on the Sungari River in 
Manchuria, according to a report of the 
Berliner Boersenzeitung. The plant will 
be equipped with eight turbine-generator 
sets, three to be supplied by an American 
firm and two by a Japanese firm, accord- 
ing to reports. The turbines for the 
A. E. G. generators are to be supplied 
by J. M. Voith. These generators will 
have a capacity of 70,000 kilovolt-am- 
peres at 125 rotations per minute; the 
rotor of each generator will weigh 400 
metric tons; the hollow axle will be 1 
meter in diameter and will weigh 41 
tons. A set will weigh over 800 tons. 
These gigantic pieces of machinery are 
so constructed that they can be shipped 
by railroad without difficulty. With the 
exception of small parts, no castings have 
been used in the construction of the sets. 
The principal parts of the machine are to 
be electrically welded, there being a to- 
tal of 3.5 kilometers of welded seams 
per set. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Berlin.) 


Wires and Cables 


@ Germany.—New types of insulated 
electrical cables for use in the chemical 
and other industries where cables are 
exposed to corrosion, moisture, solvents, 
or greases, have been developed by the 
Siemens Werke, Berlin, according to the 
Fats and Soap Journal. For wiring 
telephones in chemical factories, the 
wires are insulated with silk and coated 
with synthetic resin which makes them 
moistureproof and almost noninflamma- 
ble. So-called “Protodur” wires, insu- 
lated with a polyvinylic chloride plastic, 
are claimed to be acid and oil proof and 
noninflammable. They are used for wir- 
ing electrical appliances and for use 
under plaster. These cables are espe- 
cially smooth and nearly frictionless, as 
no protective plating is placed around 
the molded insulation, which is reported 
to show a high resistance against aging. 

Another type of insulation developed 
by Siemens, “Parnit,” is a soft, flexible 
rubber substitute. “Parnit” cables are 
delivered also with an armoring of folded 
and finely corrugated metal. A further 
type of novel insulated cables for special 
purposes brought out by the German 
company is the “Protolit” cable, the ce- 
ramic insulation of which makes it 
especially suitable for heating purposes. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Berlin.) 
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Foodstuffs and Allied Products 
Fats, Oils, and Oilseeds 


@ Argentina.—The National Statistical 
Bureau announces that 451,408 tons of 
oilseeds of all types were crushed in Ar- 
gentina in 1939, from which approxi- 
mately 99,411 tons of oil were obtained. 
This represents an increase in oil pro- 
duction of about 248 percent in compari- 
son with 1929. The quantities and types 
of seed crushed, together with the 
amounts of oil obtained, were as follows: 











Quantity Oil ob 
Type of seed crushed tained 
Metric tons | Metric tons 

Sameer. hs5 st. KS 241, 382 60, 
eR Ree ee 143, 686 20, 512 
pF RE lis ra Rega 23, 376 7, 316 
| APM TES S26 TRIN 7, 496 2, 287 
Poeanisee.«.......: SOS PSS 19, 155 7, 144 
osha sala Rad SoBe rl ae 1, 602 596 
Cree 6. ae AS 648 136 
Ge a 361 99 
Sa pa Bass e? SER 820 83 
OO oo. ere Ss ig 12, 882 413 
We Sa dotee ets ancora 451, 408 99, 410 











In addition, the following quantities 
(in tons) of oilseed byproducts were ob- 
tained in the 1939 crushing season: Oil- 
seed cake, 110,311; meal, 63,900; linters, 
5,480; margarine, 282; soap stock, 3,829; 
waste, 3,800. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 

Argentina—In 1939 there were 23,376 

metric tons of linseed crushed, yielding 
a total of 7,316 metric tons of linseed 
oil, according to a recent report of the 
National Statistical Bureau of Argentina 
covering Argentine vegetable-oil produc- 
tion. The same report also stated that 
361 metric tons of tung nuts were 
crushed, with a yield of 99 metric tons 
of tung oil. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Buenos Aires.) 
M Cuba—Imports of American hog lard 
into Cuba during September totaled 
5,749,743 pounds, compared with 4,401,- 
559 in August and 6,912,510 in Septem- 
ber 1939. Imports during the period 
January through September of this year 
have aggregated 51,392,359 pounds (45,- 
253,121 during corresponding 1939 
period). Average monthly imports of 
5,710,262 pounds for the first 9 months 
of 1940 compare with an average of 
5,028,125 pounds monthly for the corre- 
sponding 9 months of 1939. 

The improved imports in September, 
although reflecting some recent improve- 
ment in local sales conditions, are said 
to represent less of a change in market- 
ing conditions than a correctional move- 
ment in the trend of imports of hog lard, 
which has maintained a strong position 
throughout the current year, except for 
a brief period in midsummer. Dealers 
believe that, on the basis of present price 
levels, the demand for American hog 
lard during the subsequent months of 
the year may be expected to compare 
favorably with the corresponding months 
of 1939. 

Sales of the higher-priced shortenings 
remain depressed, with little hope for 
improvement, so long as prices of the 
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locally preferred puré hog lard remain 
at or near present levels. Mixed lard 
continued inactive, with no quotations 
by local dealers. 

The practical cessation of olive-oil re- 
ceipts during September (459 pounds) 
resulted from the impossibility of obtain- 
ing normal supplies from usual European 
sources. August imports totaled 6,063 
pounds, and those for September 1939 
were 728,865 pounds. Owing to heavy 
receipts during earlier months of this 
year, however, total imports for January 
through September aggregated 7,591,339 
pounds (6,890,819 during the correspond- 
ing 1939 period). Adequate supplies on 
hand, together with competition from 
peanut and other cheaper vegetable oils, 
have so far prevented any but nominal 
price changes in olive oil. Trade opinion, 
however, is that a continuation of un- 
settled world conditions, involving disrup- 
tion of normal European supply channels, 
will eventually result in higher prices for 
the gradually diminishing local stocks of 
olive oil—which, in turn, will provide op- 
portunities for displacement of that oil 
in the Cuban market by cheaper com- 
peting vegetable oils. 

Greatly decreased imports of crude 
coconut oil during the current year are 
attributed to increasing use of cheaper 
palm oil by local soap producers, while 
lowered receipts of refined coconut oil 
are traced to decreased local production 
of oleomargarine. Low prices of hog lard 
have caused reduced consumption of mix- 
tures of soybean and olive oils for cook- 
ing purposes; the result has been dimin- 
ished imports of both crude and refined 
soybean oils. 

The following table shows imports of 
certain oils and fats into Cuba during 
September 1940, and for the first 9 
months of 1940 and 1939. 

















J ~~ 
. tember 
Septem- 
Item ber 1940 
1939 | 1940 
i 
Kilo- Kilo- Kilo- 
Cottonseed oil: grams grams grams 
Hydrogenated__-_-____- 5, 081 98, 579} 111, 038 
il inert oxien 9, 934 33, 559 38, 761 
Coconut oil: 
ERE Ease ere eee 992,315) 82,470 
Hydrogenated 4, 323 88, 306, 112, 701 
Refined - - - -- 5, 733} 491,592) 286, 707 
Peanut oil | 
Crude--- EE SAE Be 
Hydrogenated Bind See ee 
efined ____- : 763; 32,495) 6, 128 
Soybean oil: | 
Ss 2560 0e nec. oe 54, 793) 2, 737, 150) 1, 587, 311 
SPS 39, 335| 620,358; 276, 074 
Stearine, edible______- 4,616} 27, 864) 6, 115 
Oleostearine, edible._.._--.}.......-- 35, 386, 30, 058 
Margarine___.____--_- oe Sees 1, 370) 1, 380 
EE ATES - eae 
Other vegetable oil, hydro- 
ES NSS ee See eee 4,748 





(American Consulate General, Habana.) 


@ France—The shortage of fatty sub- 
stances, particularly those containing 
vitamin A, appears to be most threaten- 
ing to the general health of the French 
people, especially of children and elderly 
persons. To offset this lack, at least 
partially, the French Government is in- 
stituting measures for the recovery of 
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oils from fish livers. (American Con- 
sulate General, Paris.) 

@ Germany.—The margarine industry 
which suspended production during the 
summer of 1940 when butter supplies 
were seasonally plentiful, resumed work 
on September 16, 1940. In order to 
stretch stocks of raw materials, which 
formerly were imported chiefly from 
oversea countries to which Germany now 
has no access, only 31 margarine fac- 
tories, of a total of 181, will be operated 
during the winter months. 

Reduction of the number of whole- 

salers engaged in the distribution of 
margarine from 13,000 to 3,000 is another 
indication of the drastically curtailed 
production in the second year of the war. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Berlin.) 
@ Netherlands Indies——Sales of Nether- 
lands Indies copra have fallen off enor- 
mously since the outbreak of war in 
Europe. The price drop in the local 
market to the lowest levels ever known 
in the Netherlands Indies copra indus- 
try has seriously affected the native pop- 
ulation in copra-producing areas of the 
archipelago, whose incomes depend 
wholly on the copra export trade, and 
the Government is investigating the 
question of relief measures. One form 
of relief may be the supplying of rice at 
very cheap prices. (American Consulate 
General, Batavia.) 
@ Philippine Islands ——The copra market 
continued rather inactive during Octo- 
ber. Prices reached a peak of 3.15 to 
3.20 pesos per 100 kilograms, but a later 
weakening in the market brought a clos- 
ing price of 3.00 to 3.10 pesos. 

The coconut-oil market was quite in- 
active, but prices firmed slightly, with 
sellers offering 8 to 844 centavos per kilo- 
gram at the close of the month, against 
an opening level of 8 centavos. 

The October copra-cake market was 

rather erratic. Some activity was re- 
ported on the part of Pacific coast buy- 
ers, at prices ranging from $18 to $19, 
c. i. f., per short ton. ‘(American Trade 
Commissioner, Manila.) 
@ Switzerland.—vUtilization, without offi- 
cial approval, of fats, oilseeds, and ole- 
aginous fruit for technical purposes is 
prohibited by a decree effective on Oc- 
tober 1. For establishments which use 
or manufacture fats and oils for indus- 
trial purposes production quotas have 
been fixed, amounting, for October to 
December 1940, to a maximum of one- 
twelfth of the quantities actually utilized 
by the respective firms in the 12-month 
period ended June 30, 1939. Such enter- 
prises are obligated to use their monthly 
quotas for the production of all cate- 
gories of goods manufactured by them 
during the period on which the contin- 
gent is based. Moreover, they must dis- 
tribute their output among their custom- 
ers in the same proportion as in the 
past. (American Consulate General, 
Zurich.) 


Fruits and Nuts 
@ British Honduras—The Ministry of 
Foods of Great Britain will purchase the 
entire present grapefruit crop of British 
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Honduras, estimated at approximately 
100,000 cases of which about 90 percent 
will be Marsh seedless. Shipments are to 
be made fortnightly, from October 24, 
1940, with transshipment at Kingston, Ja- 
maica, in lots of about 10,000 cases. The 
most popular sizes are boxes with a count 
of between 64 and 126. The average cost 
of placing a case of grapefruit aboard 
ship is $1, so that planters are assured 
of a reasonable return. A small amount 
of grapefruit juice and orange juice, in 
barrels, will also be shipped. 

The outlook is for a good crop, and as 

long as the British Government provides 
shipping facilities, the citrus-fruit grow- 
ers will realize a measure of prosperity. 
(American Consulate, Belize.) 
@ China.—Exports of walnuts from Tien- 
tsin to the United States during Ooctober 
totaled 4,613 cases of 55 pounds each, or 
253,750 pounds, valued at $25,430. 

Kernel exports totaled 10,780 cases 
(Canada 10,770, New Zealand 10), and 
exports of walnuts in the shell, 20 cases, 
to Shanghai. 

Reported sales by Chinese dealers to 
exporters were 6,650 cases of walnut 
meats and 470 bags of walnuts in the 
shell. 

Nominal quotations on walnut kernels 
on November 2 were 1612 cents a pound, 
Canada-New York, for the 20-40-40 as- 
sortment, and 1542 cents a pound for 
light pieces. 

Demand from Australia was small, but 
Canada and United States markets were 
active. 

Small supplies from Peiping (but none 

from Shansi) were reaching Tientsin, be- 
cause of shortage of transportation fa- 
cilities from producing areas. (American 
Consulate General, Tientsin.) 
@ Cuba.—September is the last month of 
the calendar year during which impor- 
tant shipments of fruits are made to the 
United States. By agreement between 
the two countries, exports of Cuban avo- 
cados to the United States ceased on Sep- 
tember 30. The preferential seasonal 
rate of duty on grapefruit to the United 
States also ends on September 30. Ex- 
cept for small out-of-season shipments, 
exports of pineapples on a large scale 
end in July. 

The Cuban fresh-fruit export season 
of 1940 was encouraging on the whole 
and showed a considerable improvement 
over that of 1939. Exports of the more 
important fruits, with the exception of 
pineapples in crates, showed large in- 
creases, 


Exports of Fresh Fruit From Habana to 
the United States 





Septe uber 
Kind | —_—— 
| 1939 | (940 


Pounds 
55, 870 
3, 741, 044 
7, 208, 750 
14, 547 | 7, 873 
| 70, 950 
675, 963 
(2) | 35, 890 
309, 232 | 2, 527 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Pounds 
Papayas 37, 485 
Avocados. . | 1,617, 463 
Grapefruit | 3, 608,935 | 
Pineapples ! - } 
Pineapples, in bulk. 
Plantains 
Bananas 
Others 3 ‘ | 
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Exports of Fresh Fruit From Habana to 
the United States—Continued 




















9 months ended Sep- 
tember 30 
Kind eee Fi PORTE 
1939 1940 
Pounds Pounds 

Papayas. - - 436, 437 1, 016, 319 
Avocados : .---| 8,656,770 13, 268, 221 
Grapefruit - - ; .-.---| 4,435, 529 9, 379, 680 
Pineapples ! ; 1, 266, 462 1, 006, 207 
Pineapples, in bulk - - 1, 601, 488 3, 704, 580 
Plantains- - - a 629, 800 4, 558, 127 
DE. cpbenctppghenecsuusin (?) 94, 564 
Others *#___.-- J 2, 237, 251 707, 568 

1 In crates. 

2 Not separately shown. 

3 Includes lemons, limes, and melons. 


(American Consulate General, Habana.) 


Grain and Products 


@ Receipts of rice in Hawaii during the 
week ended October 26, including Army 
and Navy transport unloads, from con- 
tinental United States, were: Cleaned, 
1,119,400 pounds; brown, 13,200; and 
paddy, 308,200 pounds. There were no 
arrivals from foreign countries during 
the week. 

Extra Fancy California Japan was un- 

changed at $3.5742 per 100 pounds, de- 
livered in Honolulu. Number 1 paddy, 
yielding 50 pounds of head rice, was 
quoted at $1.40 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. 
shipping point. The California milled- 
rice market was reported strong, with 
recent advances in Southern markets, 
and the Hawaiian market showing an 
improved demand. Extra Fancy Blue 
Rose was quoted at $3.30, f. o. b. Arkansas 
shipping points, and Texas and Louisiana 
at $3.25 to $3.30, f. a. s. Gulf ports. 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Honolulu.) 
@ Although the rice market in Puerto 
Rico is as strong as it has been at any 
time this season, a few mills shaded 
prices in order to induce business, re- 
sulting in the impression among local 
merchants that the market is easier. 

Sales for the week ended November 1 
were lighter. Sales in October were esti- 
mated at 400,000 pockets, for delivery in 
October, November, and December. Re- 
ports from brokers in California indi- 
cate a strong situation there. Stocks 
are estimated at the abnormally low fig- 
ure of 200,000 pockets, or less. 

Actual prices quoted by mills, per 
pocket of 100 pounds, c. i. f. Puerto Rican 
ports, for the principal grades, on No- 
vember 1, were: California Japan rice— 
Extra Fancy, $3.65; Fancy, $3.60; Extra 
Choice, $3.55; Choice, $3.50; Southern 
rices—Blue Rose Extra Fancy, $3.65; 
Blue Rose Fancy, $3.60; Japans, $3.30. 

Arrivals during the week ended Octo- 
ber 26 totaled 52,607 pockets, all of 
southern origin. There were none from 
California. (Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, San Juan.) 

@ Canary Islands.—Despite transporta- 
tion difficulties, 123,853 pounds of onion 
seed, invoiced at $79,958, were shipped to 
the United States (‘including Puerto 
Rico and Manila) during the shipping 
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season 1939-40, compared with 94,107 
pounds, invoiced at $54,450, during 1938- 
39, and 90,014 pounds, valued at $57,516, 
in 1937-38. Stocks on hand, with which 
to meet customary late-season exports 
to South American countries, Mexico, 
and others, are estimated at about 27,000 
pounds. 

Corresponding with the several pre- 
ceding shipping seasons, the Govern- 
ment’s fixed minimum export quotation 
of 60 cents a pound, c. i. f. American 
port, was continued, but an upward 
trend was observed in quotations at 
which shipments to American importers 
were effected, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. 

The 1940-41 crop outlook is extremely 

uncertain, because of the continuing 
paucity of chemical fertilizers, difficulty 
in obtaining requisite stocks, and uncer- 
tainty in obtaining customary stocks of 
bulbs from the Spanish Peninsula. 
(American Consulate, Tenerife.) 
@ Cuba.—Demand for American rice im- 
proved somewhat during the week ended 
October 30, principally as a result of the 
availability of additional supplies of the 
preferred old-crop grains. Sales were 
further stimulated during the week, ac- 
cording to trade circles, by increasing 
interest of Cuban importers in new-crop, 
long-grain rices, largely broken, at irreg- 
ular but generally slightly lower prices 
than had been expected by the trade on 
the basis of quotations received during 
the early days of the week. 

Sales approximated 170,000 pockets, 
about two-thirds of which represented 
new-crop rice, and consisted of Rexoras, 
10 to 53 percent broken, at $3.65 to $3.18, 
a large portion of which was traded at 
$3.15 for 50 percent broken new-crop 
grains; Early Prolifics, largely new-crop, 
30 to 60 percent broken, moved in good 
quantity at $2.875 to $2.65; Japans, 5 to 
20 percent broken, brought $3.22 to 
$2.875; mixed long grains, 30 and 50 per- 
cent broken, were traded at $3.35 and 
$2.95, new and old crops, respectively; 
old-crop Fortunas, 40 and 45 percent 
broken, sold for $3.10 and $3.125, respec- 
tively; some Niras (old-crop), 10 percent 
broken, brought $3.60, and one lot of 
Fortuna-Niras, mixed, 50 percent broken, 
sold at $3.10. A few new-crop screenings 
were disposed of at $2.35. These prices 
are all per 100 pounds, c. i. f. Habana. 

The situation with regard to Oriental 
rices continued unchanged, with no sales 
for import, new shipments, or firm offer- 
ings during the week, so far as could be 
ascertained. Nominal quotations re- 
mained on the basis of 17 shillings 6 
pence for Siam Super, per hundred- 
weight (112 pounds), c. i. f. Cuban ports, 
with war-risk insurance estimated at 
around 5 percent, for account of buyer. 

Imports through the port of Habana 
during the period October 24 to 30, to- 
taled 38,200 pockets (1,744,174 kilograms) 
of American rice, according to statistics 
compiled privately from ships’ manifests. 
No Oriental rices were received during 
that period. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Habana.) 
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@ Spain.—The Government of Spain has 
increased the established prices for 
wheat, corn, and rye, by a decree pub- 
lished October 6, 1940. The old prices, 
all of which are increased by 10 pesetas 
per metric quintal, were formerly as fol- 
lows: Wheat, 74.50 pesetas per metric 
quintal (3.67 bushels); corn, 62 pesetas 
per quintal (3.94 bushels); and rye, 60 
pesetas per quintal (3.94 bushels). 

The National Wheat Service is to pay 
to growers any difference between the 
new prices and values received for grains 
already sold, and brokers and other deal- 
ers in grains must also make additional 
payment to producers. The established 
sales prices for these three cereals are to 
be increased by only 3 pesetas per quintal. 
(One peseta equals about 9.25 cents, 
United States currency.) (American 
Commercial Attaché, Madrid.) 


Meats and Products 


@ Argentina.—The hog situation in Ar- 
gentina at this time is characterized by 
continued small marketings, extremely 
low prices for both hogs and corn, small 
exports of pork and pork products, and 
poor export prospects. 

Monthly hog marketings continue at 
practically the same level as in 1939. 
Market receipts were expected to show an 
upward tendency by this date, but there 
has been no recovery from the low level of 
marketings in the hog production and 
marketing cycle. Marketings to date this 
year are slightly lower than those of a 
year ago, but those for the remainder of 
the year may bring about a total equal to 
last year’s. Small marketings during the 
past 18 months were caused by a heavy 
liquidation of breeding stock, as a result 
of short corn crops in 1938 and 1939 and 
unfavorable feeding ratios in 1938. 

Average prices of fat hogs at Buenos 
Aires declined from 46 centavos per kilo- 
gram in March to 29 centavos in Septem- 
ber. While marketings have not been 
Seasonally larger than a year ago, *he 
sharp decline in prices is due primarily 
to poor outlets. Exports to the United 
Kingdom, which usually takes the bulk 
of the exports, have been sharply re- 
duced, and the continental market has 
been practically closed since the invasion 
of the Netherlands and Belgium and the 
extension of the British blockade. 

Despite low corn prices, these low prices 
for hogs provide little margin, or induce- 
ment, to feed hogs. Prices during the 
third quarter have been as low as 27 
centavos per kilogram, and many small 
pigs have reportedly come to market, ap- 
parently indicating an inability to feed 
hogs at these prices. The Government 
may possibly make corn available to hoz 
feeders at lower prices, in view of the 
improbability of disposing of millions of 
tons of corn except by burning; but, un- 
less cheap corn is provided or unless hog 
prices advance, marketings during the — 
next calendar year may not be any larger 
than this year. 

With the harvesting (in April) of the 
new crop, the corn situation changed 
sharply from the small crop in 1939 to a 
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large one with a large surplus for which 
no market outlet seems to be available. 

Of a total production estimated at 
10,640,000 metric tons, seed and feed re- 
quirements are estimated at 2,000,000 
metric tons, and exports to date amount 
to only 1,100,000 metric tons. The Gov- 
ernment has announced that, of an ex- 
portable surplus of more than 7,000,000 
metric tons, it would probably be difficult 
to export more than an additional mil- 
lion tons, and that an exportable surplus 
of about 6,000,000 metric tons must be 
disposed of in some way. 

Normally, the United Kingdom takes 
practically all the Argentine exports of 
frozen pork, but up to August 31 this year, 
prior to the blockade, Italy and the 
United Kingdom had taken almost equal 
amounts. Of total exports of 1,441 tons 
for the 8-month period, 514 tons went to 
Italy and 557 to the United Kingdom. 
The declaration of war by Italy termi- 
nated shipments of frozen pork to that 
country, in compliance with a barter 
transaction. 

There is considerable speculation as to 
the outcome of trade discussions between 
Argentina and the United Kingdom, 
which are reported to involve the pur- 
chase, by the British Government, of 
8,000 metric tons of frozen pork. This 
would greatly strengthen the local mar- 
ket. The prospect of large market re- 
ceipts and the poor outlook for exports 
have caused the Argentine Hog Breeders’ 
Association to carry on an advertising 
campaign encouraging domestic con- 
sumption of pork. (American Agricul- 
tural Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 


Sugars and Products 


@ Netherlands Indies—It is now esti- 
mated that the 1940 sugar crop will ex- 
ceed the last estimate (1,503,380 tons) by 
28,000 tons. A fifth estimate will soon 
be published. Prospects for the immedi- 
ate future are not favorable, the chief 
factor being the limitation on sales to 
British India, which is producing a large 
crop and will have a considerable carry- 
over. Sales to British India this year 
will probably reach only 35,000 tons, com- 
pared with 300,000 tons last year. 

It is rumored that the British Indian 
authorities may undertake not to dispose 
of its surplus abroad, in consideration of 
the limitation of Netherlands Indies ex- 
ports to India to 35,000 tons. The reason 
for such an agreement is said to be that. 
because of the high cost of overland 
transport in India, the Netherlands In- 
dies can ship sugar to that country at 
prices often less than those at which the 
locally grown product can be sold. Cey- 
lon would not be included in the agree- 
ment. 

Total sales of Java sugar from January 
1 to the end of July are announced at 
427,928 tons (277,032 white and 150,896 
brown). ‘American Consulate, Sura- 
baya, Java.) 

@ Peru.—January—August exports of 
sugar from Peru totaled 133,726, 153,338, 
and 208,732 tons in 1938, 1939, and 1940, 
respectively. Of the 8-month totals, 
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Chile absorbed increasing amounts— 
representing 46 percent in 1940, against 
13 percent for the United Kingdom and 
11 for the United States. Preliminary 
figures show September exports as 16,032 
metric tons. 

Brokers estimate that October-Decem- 
ber exports will possibly reach 60,000 
tons; domestic consumption in 1940 will 
probably account for 100,000 tons; and 
the probable year-end carry-over is esti- 
mated at 70,000 or 75,000 tons. This 
season’s production is among the largest 
ever reported for the country, and cur- 
rent conditions forecast an equally good 
year in 1940-41. Shipments to England 
were very low in September, so that the 
only remaining market of importance 
was Chile. Chilean quotations advanced 
slightly during the month ended Octo- 
ber 24—from 85 to 88 cents per 100 
pounds, f. o. b. Peruvian port. (Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Callao-Lima.) 


Vegetables and Products 


Cuba.—September is usually a slack 
month in the exportation of Cuban vege- 
tables to the United States. Leading ex- 
ports of this class are shown below. 


Exports of Fresh Vegetables From Cuba 
to the United States 





November-September 
Kind ee 

« 1938-39 1939-40 

Pounds Pounds 
Tomatoes _____. 44, 336,741 | 77, 988, 985 
Begpeent............- 5, 437,582 | 6, 495, 339 
es 1,851,469 | 6,639, 446 
| ae ie eeenies 2, 064, 165 1, 789, 110 
Lima beans. -__-_-_- 4,565,828 | 7,330, 469 
Cucumbers.__-- 2,414,098 | 2,515,060 
SSIES 833,914 | 4,731, 267 
ee 585,898 | 2,390,994 
ee 62, 089, 695 | 109, 880, 670 





(American Consulate General, Ha- 
bana.) 
@ Uruguay—On October 18, 1940, the 
Import and Export Control Commission 
of Uruguay allotted the following quotas 
for the importation of seed potatoes, stip- 
ulating that all shipments must be made 
by November 30 and that the clearance 
of all shipments must have commenced 
prior to December 31: $161,000 (50 per- 
cent free and 50 percent controlled) for 
68,000 cases of seed potatoes from Can- 
ada; $35,000 (50 percent free and 50 per- 
cent controlled) for 12,000 cases from 
the United States. (American Commer- 
cia] Attaché, Montevideo.) 


Glass and Products 


@ Germany.—Lamp shades displayed at 
the Leipzig Fall Fair of 1940 consisted in 
large part of glass or of paper and related 
materials. Colored decorations are in- 
creasingly in display with yellow pre- 
dominant. In some instances shades 
were decorated with vivid colored flowers 
scattered over the shade, as was fashion- 
able many years ago. Flat glass bowl 
shades dominate among lamps in the 
lower price range. 

A manufacturer of western Silesia dis- 
played novel glass shades which excelled 
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by simplicity and taste, making them 
suitable for private and business rooms, 
The center pieces were opal or cham- 
pagne-colored cased glass balls with a 
diameter of 20 to 25 centimeters. The 
larger balls, open underneath, were about 
35 centimeters wide and the flat bowls 50 
centimeters in width. The larger balls 
consist of white or champagne-colored 
crystal glass with fine stripes in ice glass 
or larger ribbons in a cream-colored or 
golden tint. Similar color combinations 
are applied to the flat bowls. 

Neophan-glass for lighting fixtures is 
gaining in popularity. It absorbs the 
yellow rays of light, thereby increasing 
the effect of red and blue. It is, therefore, 
preferably used in foodstuff and provi- 
sion shops, by flower dealers and in other 
establishments, where special emphasis 
is placed upon fresh and natural ap- 
pearance of goods. Its color deepening 
effect makes it also suitable for sana- 
toriums, theaters, hotel-halls, and cin- 
emas. (American Consul General, Leip- 
zig.) 

B@ Mexico.—Demand in Mexico for glass- 
ware of American manufacture is in- 
creasing. Although the domestic indus- 
try is being rapidly extended, most of the 
glass manufactured is of an inferior 
quality. Prior to the outbreak of the 
present war imports were principally 
from the United States, Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia. At present practically 
all imports are from the United States. 

The total value of glassware imports, 
not including bottles, jars, pharmaceuti- 
cal containers, and related products in 
1937 amounted to 1,690,052 pesos, in- 
creased to 1,725,736 in 1938, but declined 
tc 1,608,688 in 1939. 

In 1937 Mexican imports of glass con- 
tainers including beverage bottles, phar- 
maceutical bottles, and jars amounted to 
1,250,273 pesos. The value of imports in 
1938 amounted to 1,008,906, and in 1939 
to 922,122. This includes containers 
weighing from 50 to 400 grams. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Mexico City.) 
@ Spain—With the domestic industry 
operating at near capacity, the shortage 
of glass and glassware is less apparent 
than 6 months ago. Although imported 
sands for use in the production of the 
finer grades of glassware are still lack- 
ing, the industry has been able to reduce 
the large backlog of orders for bottles, 
common table glassware, and window 
glass, but it has been unable to meet the 
need for plate glass or the thicker sizes 
cf window glass. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Madrid.) 


Hardware and Plumbing 


@ Germany.—Solingen, the production 
center for German razors and razor 
blades, by strenuous efforts succeeded 
during the year 1937 in reaching an ex- 
port volume in razors, razor blades, and 
scissors, amounting to RM38,000,000 
($1,520,000). Ninety-seven foreign coun- 
tries participated in this export volume. 
About one-sixth of the amount ($250,- 
000) consisted of razor blades. 
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During 1938, exports of razor blades 
alone to world markets amounted to 
RM5,800,000, of which 11.7 percent went 
to the Balkans. In 1939 the percentage 
of total shipments accounted for by this 
area advanced to 15.6. 

Bulgaria’s imports of scissors, razors, 
and razor blades increased in value from 
5,245,000 lev in 1933 to 10,851,000 lev in 
1938, with Germany’s participation ac- 
counting for 99 percent in 1933 and 98 
percent in 1938. 

Greece, which always had been a con- 
stant customer of Great Britain and its 
products, also preferred British-made 
razor blades to those of German origin. 
Nevertheless, in 1933 Germany succeeded 
in becoming the leading supplier of razor 
blades. The small share which Great 
Britain maintained during the years 
from 1933 to 1938 was ultimately lost to 
American manufacturers. In 1933 Great 
Britain exported to Greece razor blades 
in the value of 500,000 drachma, but this 
small share was later taken over by 
American exporters. In 1939 Great Brit- 
ain failed to supply any part of the 
Greek market with this item. 

Imports of razor blades and shaving 
apparatus into Greece in 1933 were val- 
ued at 5,861,000 drachma, of which Ger- 
many supplied 89 percent. In 1939, Ger- 
many’s share was 92 percent of the total, 
11,095,000 drachma. 

In Yugoslavia the consumption of 
razor blades is still unimportant; never- 
theless, imports have increased during 
the period from 1933 to 1939. This mar- 
ket is also dominated by Germany. 

Razor blades imported into Yugoslavia 

in 1933 amounted to 1,221,000 dinars, 95 
percent of which was of German origin. 
By 1939 the figure increased to 3,156,000 
dinars, Germany’s share being 87 per- 
cent. (American Consul, Vienna.) 
@ Peru.—Prior to the war, the Peruvian 
market for plumbing fixtures was sup- 
plied chiefly from Germany, although 
imports from the United States were 
comparatively important. Also, Great 
Britain figured as a fairly important 
source of supply. With the disruption of 
trade channels resulting from war con- 
ditions, the United States is obtaining 
an increasing share of the business. Of 
total plumbing-fixture imports in 1939, 
amounting to 329,236 kilograms valued 
at 514,441 soles (Peruvian currency), 
Germany furnished 182,064 kilograms 
valued at 170,251 soles, the United States 
97,255 kilograms valued at 300,919 soles, 
and Great Britain 27,474 kilograms 
valued at 23,851 soles. (The average 
value of the Peruvian sol in 1939 was 
$US1.876.) ‘(American Commercial At- 
taché, Lima.) 


Iron and Steel 


@ Brazil—Brazilian iron and steel pro- 
duction in 1939, according to “official 
sources,” included 160,016 metric tons of 
pig iron, 112,174 tons of raw steel, and 
98,649 tons of “laminated” (rolled) 
products. Compared with 1932, the 1939 
production of iron and steel in Brazil 
showed an increase of 85 percent. (Of- 
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fice of the American Commercial At- 
taché, Rio de Janeiro.) 

Brazil—Substantial increases in Bra- 
zilian iron and steel production over the 
first half of 1940 compared with the first 
6 months of 1939 are shown in the fol- 
lowing statistics released by the Brazilian 
Ministry of Agriculture: 


. [Metric tons] 











| 6 months 
Product 
| 1939 | 1940 
i fare ere erent 77, 377 86, 655 
BE © Se ctecwddcucudetcovcdeaks 52, 022 66, 412 
OO SONGS is circ etaniae ad 47, 503 67, 305 








(American Commercial 

de Janeiro.) 
@ Brazil—Barbed wire is now being made 
in Brazil. The Cia. Siderurgica Belgo- 
Mineira recently announced that it has 
started production of “Iowa” type wire 
and anticipates an output of 100 tons or 
4,000 rolls of 25 kilograms each per 
month. The company also reports that, 
because of the volume of orders received, 
output would be increased in November 
to 300 tons per month. Heretofore 
Brazil has imported its requirements 
mainly from the United States. (Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Rio de Janeiro.) 
@ Canada.—September production of pig 
iron in Canada, totaling 105,020 tons 
passed the 100,000-ton mark for the 
seventh time in the history of the indus- 
try and topped the August output of 
88,885 tons by a wide margin. The cumu- 
lative 9-month output stands at 845,456 
tons, against 487,982 for the comparable 
period of 1939. Ferro-alloy production 
advanced to 13,147 tons, compared with 
9697 tons in August, with cumulative 
figures for 9 months reported at 90,345 
tons, against 51,098 in 1939. 

In contrast to both pig iron and ferro- 

alloys Canadian steel production declined 
to 164,515 tons in September from the 
172.210-tons August total. However, cu- 
mulative 1940 production, reported at 
1,464,548 tons, stands well ahead of the 
937,693 tons reported for the first nine 
months of 1939. (Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa.) 
BH Germany—Germany’s steel capacity is 
estimated in Der Deutsche Volkswirt to 
total 41,000,000 metric tons ‘per annum. 
This total includes some 32,000,000 tons 
of capacity located within the Reich’s 
customs territory and an _ additional 
9,000,000 tons in the occupied territories 
of Belgium (4,110,000 tons), eastern 
France other than Lorraine (3,670,000 
tons), and northern France (1,220,000 
tons). The capacity of plants in eastern 
Lorraine (the French Department of 
Moselle) —2,990,000 tons—is included in 
the total for the Reich customs territory, 
which also embraces the steel industry of 
former Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and Poland. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Berlin.) 

Germany.—The German firm of Otto 
Wolff, Cologne, and the Belgian Societe 
Commerciale d’Ougree S. A., Ougree, 
Belgium, organized a German-Belgian 
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steel export company on September 9, 
1940, under the name of “Eisenausfuhr 
Otto Wolff-Ougree G. m. b. H.,” with 
headquarters at Cologne. The German 
participant, while an important steel 
producer in its own right, was pre-war 
Germany’s outstanding exporter of iron 
and steel, often operating in conjunc- 
tion with such leading steel producers as 
Friedrich Krupp A.G. The Belgian firm 
was also a major steel producer, having 
a reported annual capacity of 1,000,000 
tons and employing 12,000 workmen. 
(American Consulate, Cologne) 

@ Newfoundland —Reflecting increased 
trade with England, 1940 iron-ore pro- 
duction at Bell Island through August 
totaled 3,305,783 tons, against 2,844,017 
tons in the corresponding period of 
1939—this despite the fact that in the 
earlier months of 1940 operations were 
curtailed because of mounting stocks and 
obscure marketing situation. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, St. John’s.) 

@ Spain.—Despite shortages of metal- 
lurgical coke and domestic coal, Spanish 
iron and steel production during the first 
7 months of 1940 was materially ahead of 
1935. Output in the later period is re- 
ported to have average 34,953 tons of pig 
iron and 40,720 tons of steel monthly, 
against 20,086 tons and 29,571 tons, re- 
spectively, in 1935. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Madrid.) 

M@ Union of South Africa—Combined 
production of the South African Iron and 
Steel Industrial Corporation, Ltd., the 
Union Steel Corporation, Ltd., and Afri- 
can Metals Corporation, Ltd., in June 
1940 was 28,578 net tons of pig iron and 
ferro-alloys and 35,739 tons of open 
hearth steel ingots. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Johannesburg.) 

EB United Kingdom.—Little hope of im- 
provement in the outlook of the Welsh 
tin plate industry is anticipated in the 
near future. With the volume of both 
export and domestic trade receding from 
month to month—the latter as the re- 
sult of war-time restrictions on the use 
of tin plate for containers—production 
is down to less than half capacity. 
(American Consulate, Cardiff.) 


Leather and Products 
Finished Products 


@ Canada.—Retail shoe trade is gener- 
ally considered normal. The actual vol- 
ume is slightly under that of the same 
period of 1939, but this is due to the fact 
that last year consumers were buying 
extra pairs in anticipation of price in- 
creases. Production by the Bata Shoe 
Co. of Canada is estimated at from 2,000 
to 3,000 pairs daily, indicating that this 
firm has not developed as rapidly or as 
extensively as anticipated. One Toronto 
department store, reported to be selling 
the Bata shoes, does not carry them as 
regular lines, but has them especially 
made up for sales in staple lines, such as 
nurses’ arch-support type, to retail at 
from $1.99 to $2.99 a pair. (American 
Consulate General, Toronto.) 

@ South Africa—Domestic producers 
supply more than 90 percent of the men’s 
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leather footwear consumed in the Union 
of South Africa, and with the improve- 
ment in recent years in local manufac- 
turing processes, as well as a rather high 
protective import duty, it is becoming 
more and more difficult for the imported 
product to compete. British suppliers, 
because of preferential duty rates, supply 
about 90 percent of the limited importa- 
tions, while the United States account 
for less than 7 percent of this trade. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Johan- 
nesburg.) 


Leather 


@ Argentina.—Leather exports have not 
been of particular importance in Argen- 
tine trade since the close of the World 
War. From that time up until the be- 
ginning of the present year tanners in 
Argentina purchased the lower grade 
raw materials to fill domestic demand for 
low priced leather. The quality of the 
finished product was such as to have but 
very little demand in the more important 
world markets, so that foreign sales were 
confined mainly to shipments to the West 
Indies and South Africa. Total Argen- 
tine leather exports amounted to 136 
metric tons in 1937, 345 in 1938, and 262 
in 1939. Exports of rough tanned leather 
began to increase early in the present 
year, and this trend continued through 
September. Total shipments in the first 
9 months of 1940 amounted to more than 
720 metric tons, of which 300 tons went to 
the United Kingdom and 126 to the 
United States. Trade reports state that 
the Argentine tanning industry is work- 
ing at full capacity on rush orders for 
55,000 heavy sides for the Soviet Union, 
as well as undivulged quantities for the 
United States, Canada, and the United 
Kingdom. Export interest in rough 
tanned leathers has diverted the tan- 
ner’s attention from studies of improved 
methods of producing quality leathers, 


’ particularly types suitable for high-grade 


gloves and shoes. Local requirements of 
the better types of upper and glove leath- 
ers are still imported and are now mainly 
supplied by the United States. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Buenos Aires.) 

@ Canada—aArmy enlistments and draft- 
ing of personnel for home defense train- 
ing have caused some labor shortage and, 
consequently, has delayed deliveries by 
some tanneries. Also, many workers are 
leaving the leather industry for jobs in 
trades offering higher wages. These fac- 
tors are expected to increase leather 
prices in the very near future. Skilled 
men for the tanning industry cannot be 
quickly trained and their loss is very 
keenly felt. Many observers believe that 
shortage of skilled workers may yet ham- 
per operations of tanneries before the 
war is over. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Toronto.) 


Leather Raw Materials 


@ Argentina.—Hide markets have regis- 
tered a sharp upward trend during the 
past 2 months, and the slack caused by 
the disappearance of several important 
continental markets is being taken up by 
the somewhat sudden and relatively 
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heavy purchases by the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 
and Japan. Prices for heavy steer hides, 
which have been rising steadily, regis- 
tered a 44.6 percent increase between 
August 1 and October 15, and it is the 
general opinion in the market that hides 
have not yet reached peak prices. The 
increase is attributed principally to heavy 
purchases for the Soviet Union and Japan 
and the requirements for local tanneries 
to fill orders for rough leather from the 
United States, Canada, the United King- 
dom, and the Soviet Union. Sweden also 
purchased 40,000 hides for shipment via 
Petsamo, Finland, but inasmuch as 
Sweden has not taken any hides through 
all of 1940, opinion is expressed that the 
hides might be transshipped from Sweden 
to another destination. Total exports of 
hides, including frigorifico, matadero, 
and camp, for the first 9 months of 1940, 
amounted to 5,204,546, a decrease of 
1,011,486 from the corresponding figure 
for last year. Packing house officials re- 
port that decreased killings resulting 
from the loss of markets in Europe for 
meats and hides account for 50 percent 
of the difference, while the increase in 
demands for Argentine leather has ab- 
sorbed an appreciable percent of the re- 
mainder. Reliable estimates on stocks 
of hides of all kinds on October 1 place 
the number at 750,000. (American Con- 
sulate General, Buenos Aires.) 
@ Brazil—Production of hides and skins 
in the State of Bahia, Brazil, remains at 
a small percentage of the potential 
annual amount, which is estimated at 
about 200,000 wet salted hides, 360,000 
dry salted hides, 800,000 goat and kid 
skins, and 600,000 sheep skins. Con- 
sumption and stock Statistics indicate a 
production of 7,000 wet cured cattle hides 
during September, none of which were 
exported. Nearly 4,000 of these hides 
were used by Bahia tanners, the rest 
being added to stocks. Thirty thousand 
sheepskins and 10,000 goatskins were also 
utilized locally during September. 
Production will probably be stimulated 
to some extent, according to local buyers, 
by reports emanating from the Bahia 
Produce and Stock Market and reaching 
the interior to the effect that the United 
States Government plans to purchase 
large stocks of Brazilian hides and skins. 
During the present months producers are 
represented as reluctant to sell their 
stocks at offered prices because of such 
reports. Present stocks throughout the 
State are estimated to consist of 70,000 
dry steer hides, 18,000 wet cured steer 
hides, 110,000 dry goatskins, 6,000 dry 
kidskins, 65,000 dry sheepskins. ‘Amer- 
ican Consulate, Bahia.) 
@ British East Africa—wUntil the out- 
break of war Kenya and Uganda ex- 
ported large quantities of sun dried and 
shade dried sweet and salted cattle hides 
to the United Kingdom, France, Syria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Belgium. Exports 
of sun dried hides in 1938 and 1939 from 
these two territories totaled 2,322 and 
2.271 long tons, respectively, while shade 
dried hides amounted to 1,551 and 1,167 
tons during the same years. France was 
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the chief market for Tanganyika hides, 
both sun and shade dried, and consider- 
able quantities also went to the Uniteq 
Kingdom, Germany, and Italy were also 
good customers. In 1939 the United 
States purchased large quantities of sun- 
dried hides. Exports of sun-dried hides 
from Tanganyika in 1938 were 2,447 long 
tons, and in 1939, 2,899 tons. Shade- 
dried shipments totaled 506 tons and 622 
tons, respectively, during those years. If 
these territories have available for ex- 
port as many hides in 1940 as in 1939, new 
markets must be found to absorb approxi- 
mately 4,309 long tons of hides which for- 
merly went to European countries now 
cut off by the spread of war. The Uniteq 
States has taken larger amounts of Brit- 
ish East African hides this year, and 
American dollars are preferred to all 
other currencies since they are needed 
for war purchases in the United States. 
(American Consulate, Nairobi.) 

M Canada.—The Ontario hide market 
has stiffened considerably during the past 
few weeks. Prices on native steer hides 
advanced substantially and are reported 
to be approximately 50 percent above the 
extremely low figure of August 1940, or 15 
cents per pound against 10 cents in Au- 
gust. The price improvement is partly 
seasonal, for the best grade hides are 
offered at this time of year and tanners 
are taking advantage of the superior 
quality to lay in normal stocks. The 
stronger tone of the Chicago market, at- 
tributed to American defense demands, 
has had its beneficial effect in Ontario, 
but the advance in Canada appears to 
be more pronounced than in the United 
States. Stocks of hides and sk.ns in Can- 
ada on September 30, 1940, were 589,714 
cattle hides, 701,582 calf and kip skins, 
681,708 sheep and lamb skins, 132,255 
goat and kid skins, and 12,765 horsehides. 
Goat and kid skins on hand on July 31 
numbered only 4,190 pieces, while the 
September figure is sharply higher, ow- 
ing to heavy shipments coming via Eng- 
land under convoy. ‘American Consu- 
late General, Toronto.) 


Lumber and Products 


@ Germany.—Box-collecting depots, so- 
called “Kistensammelstellen,” where used 
cases, crates, and other packing mate- 
rials are collected from the wholesale 
and retail trade and redistributed to fur- 
ther users, have been organized by the 
German Association of Wholesalers, Im- 
porters, and Exporters. The wholesaler 
or retailer informs the ‘“Kistensammel- 
stelle” of the number and size of the 
cases on hand and the latter collects and 
stores them until they are needed. 
(American Embassy, Berlin.) 

Germany.—Bids for railroad-tie pur- 
chases, for delivery in 1941, have been 
invited by the management of the Pro- 
tectorate railroads, as follows: 1,230,000 
oak, red beech, pine and larch ties, of 
which 145,000 are to be grade I, 880,000 
grade II, and 205,000 grade III. Bids 
must be submitted on or before October 
7, 1940. 
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The Bohemian-Moravian railroads, ac- 
cording to trade circles, have never 
pought ties produced outside of Europe 
(American Embassy, Berlin.) 

B® Greece—A shortage of hardwood ply- 
wood is reported in Greece. The only 
sources of supply which still remain open 
are Yugoslavia, Rumania, and, to a lesser 
extent, Bohemia-Moravia and Hungary. 
Supplies from these sources are reported 
scanty and prices are said to be excessive. 
Shipping facilities between Greece and 
the United States have been suspended 
since Italy entered the war. (American 
Legation, Athens.) 

@ Jraq—-A Department of Forestry is to 
be established in the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics. The Department will be charged 
with the task of planting trees in suitable 
areas and preserving the wooded areas in 
northern Iraq. An expert, whose head- 
quarters will be in the north, has been 
engaged. His administration will extend 
over Mosul, Arbil, and Sulaimani, the 
three liwas (administrative areas) which 
produce most of the timber now grown 
in Iraq. (American Legation, Baghdad.) 
@ Newfoundland.—Shortage of lumber 
for construction work is reported in New- 
foundland. The lumber market has not 
been so depleted since 1923-24. This is 
partly due to a short cut of sawlogs in 
1939 when most firms were cutting pit- 
props and partly because far-seeing lum- 
ber yards bought up the visible supply. 

On the west coast sawed lumber and 
dimension timber formerly landed at 
Corner Brook for about $17 per thousand 
feet is now contracted for at about $21.50. 
Three million feet of lumber ordered for 
delivery to England last year has just 
gone forward. Some mills have more or 
less small quantities of lumber on hand, 
but the price has advanced to such an 
extent that it is difficult for the small 
firms to buy advantageously. 

The average cut of sawn lumber in 
Newfoundland is between 25 and 30 mil- 
lion board feet per annum, but last year’s 
cut was considerably below the average. 
The construction outlook for the next 12 
months shows that unusually large quan- 
tities of sawn lumber and dimension tim- 
ber will be required. 

Saw-mill operators with stocks of lum- 
ber on hand have been asked to com- 
municate with the Department of Public 
Works. The Purchasing Department, 
however, states that up to the present 
no purchases of lumber or timber have 
been made in Canada and that if supplies 
were not forthcoming in Newfoundland 
it is doubtful if they are available from 
stocks in eastern Canada and it might 
be necessary to import. (American Con- 
sulate General, St. John’s.) 

@ Palestine —Imports of lumber for con- 
struction purposes during the first 6 
months of 1940 amounted in value to 
$2,165,594, compared with $900,069 dur- 
ing the same period of 1939. Plywood 
imports during the first 6 months totaled 
$246,631, compared with $119,364 for the 
same period of 1939. The increase in 
1940 was due to requirements for mili- 
tary buildings and police posts con- 
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structed for the Palestine Government. 
Statistics showing imports by countries 
of origin are not available. 

Since June 1940 importation of all 

goods from overseas has been affected by 
the entry of Italy into the war and the 
stoppage of commercial shipping through 
the Mediterranean to Palestine ports. 
The extent to which transportation facil- 
ities can be established by other routes, 
via Red Sea or Persian Gulf ports and 
thence overland to Palestine, is uncer- 
tain and dependent upon future develop- 
ments. ‘(American Consulate General, 
Jerusalem.) 
@ Rumania.—The loss of forests in 
Northern Transylvania to Hungary on 
August 30, 1940, amounted to 1,395,000 
hectares, or one-third of the area ceded, 
and constituted 22 percent of the total 
forest land of former Greater Rumania. 
Production in the area during 1937 was 
valued at 876 million lei, or 25 percent of 
Greater Rumania’s lumber output during 
the period. The forests stands consist 
principally of oak and beech. Exports of 
forest products from Rumania to Hun- 
gary were important items of trade be- 
tween the two countries since the war 
and this cession of territory will make 
Hungary much less dependent upon im- 
ports and will correspondingly reduce 
Rumania’s exportable surplus. An im- 
portant forest products industry is also 
included in the cession, the principal 
plants being situated in Oradea, Cluj, and 
Sighet. 


The area ceded to Hungary is roughly 

4,235,000 hectares—somewhat larger 
than the territory of Switzerland, and 
over 14 percent of the area of former 
Greater Rumania as it stood prior to 
the cessions of 1940. (American Lega- 
tion, Bucharest.) 
@ Sweden.—Normal markets for Swed- 
ish lumber, pulp, and paper have been 
largely Great Britain and the British 
Empire, France, the United States, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Spain. By 
long-standing arrangements _ certain 
types and qualities were shipped to each 
of these countries. 


Sweden has already opened new mar- 
kets which will to some extent replace 
former Western markets. Agreements 
have been signed with Germany, a clear- 
ing agreement has been negotiated with 
Finland, and a long-range trade agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. The last 
mentioned covers a period of 5 years and 
contains stipulations regarding Swedish- 
Russian exchange of goods. During this 
5-year period the value of Swedish ex- 
ports to the Soviet Union will total $420,- 
600,000 and the value of Soviet exports 
to Sweden, $315,000,000. The new agree- 
ment if carried out as outlined will un- 
doubtedly be of great importance to the 
lumber industry of Sweden. (American 
Consulate General, Stockholm.) 


Machinery 


@ Chosen.—Although the Government 
of Chosen is actively promoting by means 
of subsidies the installation of Diesel en- 
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gines in boats, little opportunity exists 
for manufacturers other than Japanese 
to enter the market. Exchange control 
and other restrictions make it very diffi- 
cult to import engines any other source. 
(American Consulate General, Keijo.) 

@ Ecuador.—lInstallation of water sup- 
ply systems, which will require consider- 
able machinery, in Guayaquil and Quito 
should soon be possible with the aid of 
new import taxes recently passed for 
that purpose by the Ecuadoran Congress. 
Using the taxes as a guarantee, the “Wa- 
ter Supply Board” of Guayaquil is em- 
powered to borrow up to 30,000,000 sucres 
and the Municipality of Quito up to 
20,000,000 sucres, while smaller amounts 
are authorized for the provincial capi- 
tals. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Quito.) 


Construction Machinery 


@ Philippines—Imports of road-build- 
ing machinery, coming almost exclu- 
sively from the United States, totaled 
183,483 pesos in 1939, compared with 
31,904 pesos in 1938. Government reve- 
nues are expected to drop next year, ow- 
ing to the prevailing business depression, 
and, consequently, many road construc- 
tion projects will be deferred until a later 
date. (American Consulate, Manila.) 

@ U.S. S. R—In the first 9 months of 
1940, the Soviet Union has emerged as 
the chief foreign buyer of American ex- 
cavators, including power shovels. Exca- 
vator shipments to the Soviet Union from 
the United States during this period 
amounted to $1,865,466, or nearly 40 per- 
cent of the total to all countries. Exca- 
vators valued at $323,160 went to the 
U. S. S. R. in 1939, while in the 3 pre- 
ceding years practically none were 
shipped to that country. Most of 1940 
shipments went forward in June and 
succeeding months. 


Farm Equipment 


@ Nicaragua—Imports of agricultural 
implements and machinery into Nicara- 
gua totaled $100,888 in 1939, compared 
with $56,908 during the preceding year. 
In both years the United States supplied 
about 75 percent of the total, while Ger- 
many accounted for 20 percent. Imports 
will probably rise considerably in 1940, 
since Nicaragua has obtained a loan from 
the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, of which $300,000 has been ear- 
marked for purchases of agricultural im- 
plements and equipment. ‘(American 
Commercial Attaché, Managua.) 


Textile Machinery 


B Salvador, El—A cotton textile mill for 
the manufacture of gray sheetings may 
be erected in El Salvador if the plan be- 
ing studied by leading local cotton grow- 
ers appears feasible. Growers have been 
unable to dispose of cotton surpluses on 
hand, and they hope to solve the prob- 
lems by increasing the capacity of the 
domestic textile industry. Customs au- 
thorities are surveying the local textile 
market and have prepared a tentative 
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schedule of revised customs rates show- 
ing increased duties on gray sheetings to 
be applied if the present project is car- 
ried out. (American Consulate General, 
San Salvador.) 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ Australia—While there is a growing 
demand for lecithin in Australia, avail- 
able import quotas are small. 

It is understood that lecithin extracted 

from soybeans has supplanted the prod- 
uct derived from egg yolks and animal 
brains. In addition to imports of Ameri- 
can lecithin some supplies are coming 
from England and Manchuria. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Melbourne.) 
@ Salvador, El—Exports of Salvadoran 
balsam during the first half of the cur- 
rent year have been somewhat higher 
than average for the last few years, the 
United States continuing as the largest 
purchaser. Exports of balsam in the first 
§ months of 1940 were 53,430 kilograms 
($77,570). Shipments for the entire 
years of 1939 and 1938 were 73,404 kilo- 
grams ($100,543) and 81,428 kilograms 
($75,520), respectively. Approximately 
ene-half of the 1940 shipments, 27,325 
kilograms, was made to the United 
States. Germany, which was the second 
largest purchaser of the balsam during 
1939, taking 25 percent of the total in 
that year, purchased none in 1940. 
France and Great Britain each increased 
their purchases to 9,941 kilograms and 
9.335 kilograms, respectively. The aver- 
age price of balsam during the first half 
of 1940 was 66 cents per pound, prices 
ranging from a low of 37 cents to a high 
of 90 cents, but the majority of sales 
were made at prices between 62 and 74 
cents per pound. Most of the shipments 
consigned to the United States were, as 
usual, sent to the Port of New York. 
(American Consulate General, San Sal- 
vador.) 


Metals, Nonferrous 


@ U.S. S. R—A system of premiums has 
been introduced for the discovery of gold 
deposits by prospectors, particularly those 
of long experience. Most of the deposits 
now being worked, and practically all of 
the alluvial deposits, have been located 
by prospectors. In order to stimulate fur- 
ther and greater efforts, the Commis- 
sariat of the nonferrous metal industry 
has established a scale of premiums run- 
ning from 3,000 to 100,000 rubles for first 
discoveries, and from 6,000 to 200,000 ru- 
bles for specially rich deposits. Pre- 
miums apply to discoveries of either gold 
or platinum. The prospector making the 
find may also file a claim on part of the 
deposit and work it as a member of an 
artel ¢group). Individuals, collective 
farms, touring and hunting organizations 
are all entitled to these premiums when 
earned. (Moscow Press.) 

@ Uruguay.—wNickel-copper coins to the 
value of 1,500,000 pesos (aproximately 
US$570,000) are to be minted by the Issue 
Department of the Bank of the Republic, 
under Uruguayan decree of October 1, 
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1940. The coins are to be of 5 and 2 
centesimo denomination, and are to bear 
the same characteristics as those now in 
circulation. They are to consist of 25 
percent nickel and 75 percent copper, 
with a 1 percent tolerance allowed. Un- 
der the decree any profits accruing from 
this operation will be ear-marked for the 
General Revenue. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Montevideo.) 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ Panama.—Announcement has_ been 
made that another modern motion-pic- 
ture theater will be erected in Panama 
City by Enrique Pascual who at present 
operates the motion-picture concession 
at the Panama Government-owned Na- 
tional Theatre, and Gregorio de los Rios, 
prominent Panamanian real-estate oper- 
ator. 

Plans for the structure were drawn by 
Gustav Schay, local architect and con- 
tractor, who will also have charge of 
the construction. Work is scheduled to 
commence on December 1, and it is 
planned that the project will be finished 
in 3 months. It is estimated that build- 
ing and equipment will cost approxi- 
mately $60,000. It will include seating 
accommodations for 1,100 spectators. It 
has been reported that modern motion- 
picture and sound and projection equip- 
ment for the new theater has already 
been ordered from an American manu- 
facturer. 

The attractive facade of the new build- 
ing will have a marquee 6 feet wide along 
the entire front, and will be one of the 
outstanding features of the institution. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Pan- 
ama.) 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ Brazil—A good demand exists in Rio 
de Janeiro for stapling machines for office 
use and sundry clipping work. Practi- 
cally all requirements are being supplied 
by American manufacturers at present. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 

@ Canada.—During 1938 and 1939 Can- 
ada imported wire stitchers and staplers 
valued at $106,032 and $77,695, respec- 
tively, of which $101,958 and $74,048, 
respectively, came from the United 
States. Canadian imports of wire stitch- 
ers and staplers for the period of Janu- 
ary 1 to the end of April 1940, the latest 
statistics available, amounted to $33,- 
508. Of this amount $32,308 worth came 
from the United States. (American Con- 
sul General, Montreal.) 

M@ Mezico—Mexican imports of office 
equipment during the first 6 months of 
1940 show an increase over the corre- 
sponding period of 1939, with the excep- 
tion of typewriter units. Although type- 
writer units show a decrease, there is an 
increase over the same period in 1939 in 
value. Importations from the United 
States are steadily increasing notwith- 
standing the fact that reputable mem- 
bers of the trade report that there are 
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on hand in Mexico considerable stocks of 
office equipment of European origin. 

It is reported that the volume of sales 
during the third quarter of 1940 was 
satisfactory, and perhaps slightly over 
the second quarter, in spite of the un- 
settled condition prevailing throughout 
the Republic as a result of national elec- 
tions. Compared with the corresponding 
period of 1939, there was an increase of 
sales. This increase, however, is not con- 
sidered to have been above normal and, 
consequently, demand has not been in 
excess of imports. (American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Mexico City.) 


Paints and Pigments 


HM Consumption of titanium oxide, a 
white pigment of great covering power, 
obtained from the minerals ilmenite and 
rutile, has increased rapidly during the 
past decade. The United States depends 
upon imports of these two ores for prac- 
tically its entire supply of titanium oxide, 
British India is by far the world’s leading 
supplier of ilmenite. During 1939 the 
United States purchased 573,096,770 
pounds of the product from that country, 
and 56,000 pounds from Australia. Dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1940 United 
States imports of ilmenite totaled 346,- 
618,160 pounds. Rutile imports into the 
United States are small, 883,674 pounds 
having been received in all of 1939 and 
306.077 pounds during the 9 months 
period of 1940, mainly from Australia. 
@ Australia—Imports of paints and pig- 
ments continued to increase during the 
quarter April 1 to June 30, reaching a 
value of £235,436 compared with £157,028 
during the same period of the previous 
year. Imports during the fiscal years 
ended March 31, 1939 and 1940 were, re- 
spectively, £566,249 and £713,299. The 
value of varnishes, stains, and lacquers 
imported during the 1940 second quarter 
was £2,779 compared with £2,955 during 
the 1939 quarter, while imports of these 
products during the 1938-39 fiscal year 
amounted to £14,496, increasing to £16,033 
during the 1939-40 fiscal year. 
@ Brazil—Because of ready foreign de- 
mand for carnauba wax, Brazilian Fed- 
eral and State authorities have recently 
shown interest in stimulating the output 
and improving the quality. In the 
States of Pernambuco and Piaui the Fed- 
ral Government plans to distribute car- 
nauba seed. Preliminary estimates of 
the carnauba wax crop for the season 
1940-41 place the total yield at approx- 
imately 8,860 metric tons. Of this 
amount, it is estimated that Piaui will 
produce about 4,000 metric tons and 
Ceara 3,800 tons. During 1939 total ex- 
ports of carnauba wax from Brazil 
reached 10,001 metric tons valued at 
120,179,000 milreis (the milreis equals 
US$0.059) against 9,158 metric tons 
valued at 101,016,000 milreis in 1938. 
(American Consulate, Pernambuco.) 
@ Ecuador.—The one paint plant located 
at Quito does not offer strong competi- 
tion to American paint products which 
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practically control the market. Ready- 
mixed paints, the main items of import, 
reached 86,155 kilograms valued at 391,- 
699 sucres (the sucre equaled US$0.0675 
in 1939) in 1939. The United States sup- 
plied 62,950 kilograms valued at 317,315 
sucres during the year. Great Britain 
was second with 12,140 kilograms valued 
at 41,194 sucres. Paste paints imported 
into Ecuador totaled 28,853 kilograms 
valued at 47,446 sucres in 1939. Germany 
was first, supplying 15,173 kilograms val- 
ued at 17,509 sucres; followed by the 
United States with 12,239 kilograms 
valued at 27,899 sucres. (American Con- 
sulate General, Guayaquil.) 

B Spain—Shipments of red oxide of iron 
from Malaga to the United States de- 
clined during September, due, it is stated, 
to higher freight rates. Exports of 
ground red oxide of iron to the United 
States in September amounted to 154,310 
pounds valued at $2,777. For the first 4 
months of 1940 exports of red oxide of 
iron from Malaga to the United States 
reached 8,948,588 pounds valued at $159,- 
665. ‘(American Consulate, Malaga.) 


Paper and Related Products 


M Netherlands Indies—Production be- 
gan in March at the Letjes Paper Mill, 
situated 12 kilometers south of the port 
of Probolingo, East Java. The manage- 
ment is in the hands of the N. V. Inter- 
nationale Credieten Handelsvereeniging 
“Rotterdam,” a Netherlands firm of im- 
porters and exporters, which now has its 
headquarters in Batavia. This firm is 
financially interested in both the mill at 
Letjes and the older enterprise at Pan- 
dalarang. The investment represents ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 guilders, including 
the cost of the Pandalarang plant. 
(American Consulate, Surabaya.) 

@ Rumania.—The paper industry in the 
area ceded to Hungary on August 30, 
1940, reported an output valued at 550,- 
000,000 lei in 1937, or 17 percent of 
Greater Rumania’s total paper output 
during that year. (American Legation, 
Bucharest.) 


Petroleum and Products 


@ The volume of United States exports 
of petroleum to Japan and Kwantung de- 
clined appreciably during the first 9 
months of 1940, compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1939. This drop is 
particularly noticeable in shipments to 
Japan, a decrease of 3,878,000 barrels be- 
ing recorded. Crude petroleum showed 
the greatest loss (2,656,000 barrels), fol- 
lowed by residual fuel oil, gas oil and 
distillate fuel oil, and natural gasoline, 
in the order named. “Other gasoline” 
was the only product showing a notice- 
able increase. 

Notable increases in the trade with 
Kwantung occurred in “other gasoline” 
(133,000 barrels) and in gas, oil, and dis- 
tillate fuel oi] (102,000 barrels). How- 
ever, shipments of kerosene declined 
141,000 barrels and exports of crude pe- 
troleum were down 118,000 barrels. 
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{In thousands of barrels] 





January through 














September— 
Item | 
| 1939 1940 
ERE R TREC SENT 
JAPAN 

Crude petroleum............--.--- 11, 264 8, 608 
Natural gasoline ___.--- a he "| 173 5 
Aviation gasoline____._-_-_- et 374 241 
Other gasoline. ____._- — 293 881 
Naphtha, solvents, and other 

finished light products__---- | 2 4 
Kerosene ] 51 43 
Gas oil and distillate fuel oil_- } 4,192 3, 902 
Residual fuel oil. - ‘ f 3, 080 1,796 
Lubricating oils. __- “ 316 318 
Antiknock compounds ¢ of _ tro- 

leum origin- a | (1) 69 

KWANTUNG 

Crude petroleum_...........----.| 638 520 
Aviation gasoline_______- cool 26 29 
Other gasoline___---- sdede todo 460 593 
Kerosene 212 71 
Gas oil and distillate fuel oil______| 53 155 
Lubricating oils__- ; 2 25 39 

1 Not sigunet separately prior to June 1, 1940. 

s 
Radio and Telephone 


Mexico continued to be the leading 
purchaser of American radio receiving 
sets during September, taking units 
valued at $157,648 during the period. Of 
the total United States exports amount- 
ing to $671,876 during September, Brazil, 
Union of South Africa, and Venezuela fol- 
lowed Mexico, with respective purchases 
of $81,252, $57,235, and $49,000. The 
market for transmitting sets, tubes, and 
parts therefor dropped 52 percent from a 
total of $381,743 in August to $187,751 in 
September; the decrease in radio receiv- 
ing sets was 16.1 percent, as compared 
with August. 

“Exports of miscellaneous telephone 

equipment and parts from the United 
States amounted to $320,224, a decrease 
of 25.3 percent, compared with the Au- 
gust total. Canada and China were the 
leading markets with purchases of $155,- 
945 and $77,870, respectively. 
M@ Netherlands Indies—Telephone serv- 
ice in the Netherlands Indies is controlled 
by the Post, Telegraph & Telephone Serv- 
ice. At the end of 1938, the latest year 
for which complete data are available, 
there were 339 offices with 30,744 main 
connections and 14,078 extensions. The 
length of channels was 22.592 kilometers, 
that of cables 2,129 kilometers, and that 
of wire 334,162 kilometers. Laying of the 
underground telephone connections be- 
tween the Java and Palembang (Suma- 
tra) networks was continued in 1939. 

Telephone equipment in use is mostly 
of the French type, produced in Ger- 
many and imported into the Netherlands 
Indies by N. V. Nederlandsche Siemens 
Mij., Batavia, which was firmly en- 
trenched in the local market until the 
invasion of the Netherlands. The com- 
pany being German has been taken over 
by the Government, and is now being op- 
erated by administrators appointed by 
the Government. Since, supplies from 
Germany are no longer possible, orders 
for telephone equipment are reported to 
have been placed with certain American 
and Japanese companies. The purchases 
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of the Post, Telegraph & Telephone Serv- 
ice are made through the Indische Cen- 
trale Aanschaffingsdienst (Netherlands 
Indian Central Purchasing Bureau). 
(American Consulate General, Batavia, 
Java.) 

Netherlands Indies—Barring the in- 
fluence of extraordinary circumstances, 
the country offers a promising potential 
market for radio receivers, since radio 
broadcasts are universally popular. 

Sets in use increased by 15,515 in 1939, 
bringing the total to 86,424. Of this 
total, 51 percent are owned by Europeans, 
30 percent by natives, and 19 percent by 
foreign Asiatics. Radio dealers report 
that May 1940 was the best month in 
years in point of sales, as many residents 
of the Netherlands Indies were anxious 
to hear spot news from Europe, particu- 
larly from the mother country. Only a 
limited number of models have been 
available, these being offered at relatively 
high prices. The native market offers 
the greatest promise of development, but 
because of the limited purchasing power, 
it will be necessary to supply cheap, ef- 
ficient sets retailing at from 25 to 35 
florins. (1 florin equals $US0.533 cur- 
rency.) 

Four-tube sets are the most popular 
models on the market, but those having 
6 or more tubes are usually purchased by 
Europeans and wealthy natives. ‘“Phil- 
ips” is the most widely used make in 
Netherlands Indies. Until recently, when 
stocks became exhausted, a large number 
of Erres, reported to be manufactured 
specially for the Netherlands Indian mar- 
ket, were being sold. The British G. E. C. 
radio are fairly popular, but sales are re- 
stricted by agreement with the Philips 
Co. Imports of the German Mende and 
Minerva sets ceased after the outbreak of 
war. (American Consulate General, 
Batavia, Java.) 


Railway Equipment 


Peru.—Owing to the current European 

situation and the diverted current of 
Peruvian-European trade to the United 
States, a good opportunity is now believed 
offered to American manufacturers to 
supply most of Peru’s requirements in the 
line of rolling stocks and other railway 
materials. Active representation, satis- 
factory quotations and prompt delivery 
will be of assistance, and if the market is 
properly worked, a permanent foothold 
may be gained. (American Commercial 
Attaché, Lima.) 
@ Salvador, El—The two railways op- 
erating in El Salvador, the International 
Railways of Central America and The 
Salvador Railway Company, Ltd., make 
ali their purchases in the United States 
through Mr. T. F. Ryan, Pier 3, North 
River, New York, N. Y., for the former 
and Carr Brothers, Inc., 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., for the latter. (Ameri- 
can Consulate General, San Salvador.) 


Refrigeration Equipment 


@ Exports of electric household refrig- 
erators from the United States totaled 
$488,304 during September, compared 
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with $569,862 for August. Fifty-three 
percent of the September total was 
shipped to Brazil, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
and the Union of South Africa, with pur- 
chases of $67,720, $51,921, $51,604, $51,- 
441, and $42,863, respectively. Of the 
total of $267,316 of electric refrigerator 
parts exported during September, Can- 
ada and Argentina accounted for 68 per- 
cent. 

@ Burma—Household refrigerators have 
a steady but very limited sale in Burma. 
The initial cost of electric refrigerators 
is far too high for all but a very small 
percentage of the population. Since no 
refrigerators are manufactured locally, 
the following statistics of imports in 
1938-39 give a good indication of local 
consumption: 

Number Rupees! 
Ee 189 59, 793 
26, 842 

1,277 
171 
4, 412 





92, 495 





2One rupee= $0.30 U. S. A. 


In the first 11 months of 1939-40 im- 
ports numbered 299 units valued at 99,- 
104 rupees. At present the market for 
electric refrigerators is dominated by 
American makes. Imports of domestic 
refrigerators from Sweden consist of oil- 
burning types which are popular in re- 
gions where electricity is not available. 

Refrigerators are generally imported 
in Burma by local agents who provide 
servicing facilities. 

Although certain imports into Burma 
are at present subject to war restrictions, 
so far as is known electric refrigerators 
have not been included on any list of re- 
stricted goods. Foreign exchange con- 
trol regulations do not interfere with or- 
dinary business transactions. (American 
Consulate, Rangoon.) 


Rubber and Products 


@ Stocks of rubber held by the United 
States Government under the Cotton- 
Rubber Exchange Agreement with the 
United Kingdom advanced to 59,803 tons 
on November 2, from 50,425 tons on Sep- 
tember 28. The total to be stored under 
this Agreement is 88,532 tons, leaving 
18,729 tons to be received. 

@ British Malaya—Net exports of crude 
rubber during the first 10 months of 1940 
have attained the record figure of 447,245 
long tons, which is 45.8 percent greater 
than the 306,765 long tons for the com- 
parable period of 1939. If the rate of 
exports for September and October 1940 
continues during the last 2 months of 
the year, the annual total will be 547,000 
long tons, which compares with the pre- 
vious annual high of 468,192 long tons 
during the calendar year 1937. 

British Malaya.—War taxes substan- 
tially similar to those imposed early in 
April by the Straits Settlements, the Fed- 
erated Malay States, and Johore, were 
enacted during the latter part of that 
month and in May in the six Unfederated 
Malay States including Brunei. These 
taxes were effective throughout British 
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Malaya by July 1, 1940. Outstanding 
among these taxes in its effects on the 
United States was the additional export 
tax of 2144 percent ad valorem on crude 
rubber. 

The Controller of Exports and Ship- 
ping states that he has instructions to 
give American buyers first refusal on all 
rubber that leaves Malaya which is not 
needed in the United Kingdom. Further- 
more, he has been instructed to place 
enough freight space to move all the rub- 
ber that can be produced and that which 
is imported by the United Kingdom and 
the United States. (American Consulate 
General, Singapore, July 16, 1940.) 

British Malaya.—The rubber market 
during September continued steady. De- 
spite increased quotas since the beginning 
of the war, Singapore was continuously 
oversold for nearby shipments during this 
period. No September rubber was offered 
after the middle of the month. The 
situation was much the same in the first 
half of October, and although prices ad- 
vanced, buyers had difficulty in locating 
supplies for October shipment. Rubber 
trading has been handicapped by delay 
in cables. 

Japanese have been heavy buyers in 
the Netherlands Indies, according to re- 
ports, and it is said that purchases have 
been above usual requirements for Japa- 
nese factories. 

The quota increase to 90 percent was 
something of a surprise to Singapore, but 
did not affect export rubber prices and 
influenced prices of export rights only 
temporarily. Apparently Malaya will 
have no difficulty in producing 90 percent 
of its basic quota. 

Unless the International Committee 

makes further increases in permissible 
exports, large areas of native rubber are 
expected to remain out-of-tap. (Cable- 
gram from American Consulate General, 
Singapore, October 18.) 
@ Ceylon—Members of the Ceylon Es- 
tates Proprietary Association were ad- 
vised on September 25 that “The Rubber 
Controller does not propose issuing cou- 
pons covering latest 5-percent release 
which will be placed against previous 
year’s overshipments.” 

At the end of 1939, Ceylon was over- 

shipped to the extent of 6,455 tons, and 
at the end of August 1940, there had been 
undershipments to the extent of 4,403 
tons below permissible exports this year. 
The amount affected by this notice is 
1,343 tons. 
@ Cuba.—Sales of imported canvas rub- 
ber-soled footwear recorded a marked in- 
crease with the approach of spring 
months which continued unabated 
through June. The largest Habana dis- 
tributor states that distribution of these 
products improved fully 50 percent, com- 
pared with the previous season. The in- 
crease in sales was attributed to new dis- 
tinctive styling, more intensive local ad- 
vertising, and an expanded program of 
dealer assistance in window displays and 
stock control. The outlook for this 
branch of the rubber-goods business is 
said to be good. 
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Local manufacture of a good grade of 
rubber heels and soles continues to make 
serious inroads in the sale of similar im- 
ported products. Sheeting, rubberized 
cloth, stoppers, mats, and some made-to- 
order packing are produced on a much 
smaller scale and sold principally on a 
price basis. In view of the reportedly 
inferior quality of most of the locally pro- 
duced rubber goods, however, distributors 
anticipate little difficulty for the time 
being in retaining industrial outlets for 
imported products in these lines. (Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Habana.) 

@ Jndia—In 1936 Duniop established at 
Sahagunj, Calcutta, the first tire factory, 
Today, 4 years later, the bulk of Indian 
requirements of motor, bicycle, and ani- 
mal-drawn vehicle casings and tubes is 
met by local production. India’s rubber 
industry has been established without the 
assistance afforded by special protective 
measures. There was until the outbreak 
of war a marked downward trend in price 
levels, the cost of tires having fallen 30 
percent since the advent of local manu- 
facture. (British Press.) 

@ Indochina.—On exports of rubber cov- 
ered by the contract of August 26, 1940, 
between the Government General of In- 
dochina and the American Rubber Re- 
serve Co., the special war tax has been 
fixed at piasters 0.08 per kilogram. [The 
special war tax on commercial exports of 
rubber from Indochina was 0.16 piasters 
per kilogram in January and 0.13 in Feb- 
ruary and March, 1940.—Ed.] (Amer- 
ican Consulate, Saigon.) 

@ Netherlands Indies —The local rubber 
market recently has been dominated by 
Far Eastern demand, and prices paid in 
Batavia are above parity of markets 
abroad. Offerings by exporters and 
dealers for September were small, partly 
owing to continued wintering of trees. 
Improvement in offerings is anticipated 
during the first half of October. (Cable- 
gram from American Consulate General, 
Batavia.) 

HZ Salvador, El.—The 1938 statistical re- 
port for E! Salvador’s foreign trade, just 
received, reveals imports of rubber goods 
valued at 288,425 colones for the year, of 
which 26,266 entered via parcel post. 

Imports included automobile casings 
(81,302 kilograms) to the value of 155,428 
colones, and inner tubes (10,085 kilo- 
grams) at 18,560 colones, as principal 
items. The United States supplied 68,464 
kilograms of tires and 8,545 of inner 
tubes, and Canada supplied 11,029 and 
1,097 kilograms, respectively. Imports 
from Europe were negligible. Imports of 
solid tires during 1938 were valued at 
5,296 colones and cycle tires and tubes at 
180 colones. 

Minor imports of rubber-soled shoes at 
3,017 colones and rubber clothing at 6,422 
colones were recorded, the former mainly 
from the United States and the latter 
divided between France and the United 
States. 

Imports of “other rubber products un- 
specified” were valued at 98,384 colones 
of which 25,227 colones came by parcel 
post. The United States furnished goods 
to the value of 53,262 colones (14,925 par- 
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ce] post), and Germany supplied 38,162 
colones (6,833 parcel post), other minor 
sources being the United Kingdom, 1,904 
colones; France, 1,209; Norway, 975; and 
Italy, 896 colones. 

No exports of crude rubber from El 
Salvador were recorded in 1938. 
@ United Kingdom.—Owing to the dan- 
ger of damage to rubber stored in pre- 
war warehouses in London, stocks have 
peen distributed to manufacturers. 
There have been heavy arrivals from pro- 
ducing centers in recent weeks, with 
prospects of even larger imports in the 
near future. This stocking-up may have 
relation to developments in the Far East. 
The shortage of rubber in June has in 
any case been remedied. Manufacturers 
are now buying more slowly, and as deal- 
ers are now dependent on home business, 
they are not well occupied at the mo- 
ment. ‘(American Consulate General, 
London, October 15.) 


Special Products 


@ When importers and retailers in the 
United States turned to Latin America 
as a possible source of supply for con- 
sumer goods formerly obtained from 
Europe, little information was available 
on the types of hand-made goods pro- 
duced in the various countries. To sup- 
ply these data and to assist in the Com- 
merce Department’s program of fostering 
our trade relations with Latin America, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce forwarded a brief question- 
naire to the United States Foreign Serv- 
ice offices in the leading countries asking 
for details as to hand-made materials 
available, quantities which might be sup- 
plied, methods of distribution, and other 
data which would enable the American 
importer to proceed intelligently in con- 
tacting exporters in the various countries. 

Replies to this questionnaire were com- 
bined and condensed by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
have been published by the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association (101 West 
Thirty-first Street, New York, N. Y.). 
Copies may be obtained from the associa- 
tion at 25 cents each. 

United States exports of toys and 
games in September, with a value of 
$454,049 as compared with $513,983 for 
September 1939, declined 12 percent. 
The total for the first 9 months of this 
year, amounting to $2,153,707, was 11 
percent below the figure of $2,406,123 for 
the comparable period of last year. 

While this is a loss in dollar volume, it 
actually represents a wider distribution 
of American-made toys since the United 
Kingdom, our second best customer, was 
practically eliminated as a market. Pur- 
chases of $380,105 by the United King- 
dom in the first 9 months of 1939 were 
16 percent of the total toy exports in 
that period, whereas the 1940 figure of 
$6,100 was less than 1 percent of the 9- 
month total. 

The decrease in September toy exports 
as compared with those in September of 
last year was spread in all groups with 
the exception of rubber toys and balls; 
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this class totaled $27,724, a gain of 55 
percent. The largest drop was in rubber 
balloons, the value of $16,634 being 52 
percent smaller. Exports of mechanical 
toys amounting to $54,290 were down 39 
percent. Dolls and parts, valued at $29,- 
088, declined 22 percent. The children’s 
wheel-goods group accounted for $45,757, 
just 3 percent less than last year. Mis- 
cellaneous toys of wood, metal, and other 
materials, the largest group in value, with 
a total of $280,538, decreased 3 percent. 

Toy exports have been steadily increas- 
ing in the last 5 years. Total values for 
the January-—September periods were: 
1936, $1,627,713; 1937, $2,084,434; 1938, 
$2,105,081; 1939, $2,406,123; 1940, $2,153,- 
107. 

American-made toys have been ex- 

periencing recognition and wider ac- 
ceptance in foreign markets largely be- 
cause of their quality and durability, and 
the lower figure for toy exports through 
September of 1940 may be attributed to 
the temporary loss of the British market. 
@ Germany.—Among advertising gifts 
shown at the Leipzig Fall Sample Fair of 
1940 were new playing cards, which de- 
parted from the usual rectangular shape. 
The corners are entirely rounded off, and 
the lower part (which, while playing, is 
held in the hand) is much smaller than 
the upper part, permitting a fan-like ar- 
rangement and lessening fatigue in hold- 
ing the cards. (American Consul Gen- 
eral, Leipzig.) 
B@ Venezuela.—Distribution of plastic ad- 
vertising specialties in Venezuela is not 
generally practiced by local commercial 
and industrial establishments. A good 
percentage of such items distributed ap- 
pear to be for certain foreign companies 
who sell either through their own 
branches or through independent local 
agents or wholesalers. In many such 
cases the foreign firm supplies a local 
organization with advertising material 
gratis, while customs charges and inte- 
rior handling expenses are borne by the 
latter. In such instances, orders for 
these specialties are probably placed by 
the foreign company. Several Venezue- 
lan firms, however, including industrial, 
retail, wholesale, and transportation or- 
ganizations, handle their own advertis- 
ing programs. These groups appear to 
be the principal potential purchasers of 
plastic pencils for advertising purposes. 
(American Vice Consul, Caracas.) 


Textiles and Related Products 


@ Bermuda—lImports of the principal 
textile groups in 1939 were valued at 
£164,698, as against £213,150 in 1938. 
These imports included a considerable 
proportion of goods (particularly wool 
piece goods and clothing) intended for 
sale to tourists. The 1939 textile im- 
ports comprised the following principal 
classes: Cotton, £63,432 (£63,107 in 
1938); linen, £8,712 (£11,033); rayon, 
£13,007 (£13,024); silk, £7,691 (£11,919); 
wool, £68,116 (£108,040); hats and caps, 
£3,740 (£6,027). 

The United States share in these im- 
ports in 1939 was £69,111, as against 
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£86,522 from the United Kingdom. Im- 
ports of cotton manufactures from the 
United States were valued at £46,831, of 
which clothing accounted for £33,308, 
piece goods for £2,944, and other manu- 
factures for £10,579. Rayon products 
imported from the United States were 
valued at £9,961 in 1939, including cloth- 
ing valued at £8,801. On account of 
climatic conditions, Bermuda is not a 
good market for silk manufactures, but 
the United States shipped silk products 
(mostly clothing) valued at £2,845 to the 
island in 1939. The United States also 
supplied wool manufactures valued at 
£4,744 and linen products valued at 
£1,746 in 1939. 

Bermuda’s imports of wool manufac- 
tures are predominantly from the United 
Kingdom, which supplied products val- 
ued at £61,281 in 1939, including cloth- 
ing at £43,975 and piece goods at £12,980. 
Other manufactures imported from that 
country were: Cotton £14,463, linen 
£5,787, rayon £1,592, and silk £2,684. Im- 
ports of hats and caps included £2,984 
worth from the United States and £715 
from the United Kingdom. (American 
Consulate, Bermuda.) 


Cotton and Products 


@ Argeniina.—Exports of raw cotton are 
larger this year than in 1939. Total ex- 
ports for the 9 months January—Septem- 
ber amounted to 21,937 metric tons, 
against 16,932 tons for the corresponding 
9 months of 1939, according to trade 
statistics. ‘The higher figures are due 
chiefly to larger takings by Spain (10,076 
tons against 1,069 in 1939) and the United 
Kingdom (6,872 against 582 tons). Ex- 
ports in September totaled 4,010 tons, all 
to Spain. 

The area planted to the next crop is 
estimated to be the same as in 1939-40— 
that is, 366,000 hectares (about 904,400 
acres). The area planted to cotton dur- 
ing the 5 years from 1935-36 to 1939-40 
averaged 338,000 hectares (958,765 acres) , 
or more than double the annual area in 
the preceding 5 years, when the average 
was 177,000 hectares. 

Annual cotton consumption is esti- 

mated at 30,000 metric tons. It is said 
that 15,000 tons of cotton from 1939-40 
crop are held by the Bank of the Nation 
as collateral against loans to growers, 
cooperatives, and ginners (made in ac- 
cordance with the decree of May 29, 
1940). It is also estimated that about 
12,000 tons are in the hands of exporters. 
The local cotton trade press points out 
that offers of Brazilian cotton have been 
reported at 30 percent under prices for 
Argentine cotton. (Office of Agricultural 
Attaché, Buenos Aires.) 
@ Bolivia —Cotton imports in 1939 totaled 
2,661,000 pounds, including 2,159,000 
pounds from the United States. Imports 
for the first quarter of 1940 totaled 573,- 
000 pounds, including 434,000 from the 
United States. Cotton production in Bo- 
livia is very small. Production in 1940 
is estimated at about 76,000 pounds and in 
1939 at about 70,000 pounds. (American 
Consulate, La Paz.) 
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@ Canada.—Cotton manufacturing ac- 
tivity continued high in September but 
below that in August. Cotton consump- 
tion for the 9 months January—September 
was 66 percent higher than during the 
corresponding 9 months of 1939. How- 
ever, there is some concern over the ac- 
cumulation of inventories in the hands of 
cotton-goods jobbers and wholesalers, as 
well as the cutting-up trade. The Mon- 
treal cotton trade reports that substan- 
tial quantities of Brazilian cotton are im- 
ported and consumed, some traders being 
of the opinion that 75,000 to 85,000 bales 
may be imported from that country in 
1940. ‘(American Consulate General, 
Montreal.) 
@ China.—Production of cotton hosiery 
at Shanghai is chiefly for consumption 
in China. The enterprises making hos- 
iery are almost entirely Chinese owned; 
a considerable proportion of the output is 
produced by hand-operated knitting 
machines under a cottage-industry sys- 
tem, although a few concerns operate 
power-driven machines. Exports of cot- 
ton hosiery from Shanghai in the past 
have been shipped chiefly to British and 
other possessions and countries of south- 
east Asia. Wartime restrictions in some 
of these markets have adversely affected 
this export trade and this situation is be- 
lieved partly accountable for reports that 
the Shanghai hosiery industry is seeking 
new outlets in the United States. Exports 
to the United States have consisted al- 
most exclusively of cheap grades for sale 
in the chain stores and for the push-cart 
vendors. It is understood locally that 
shipments now going forward are re- 
placing, to some extent, hosiery formerly 
imported from Japan. ‘(American Con- 
sulate General, Shanghai.) 
@ India.—Conditions in the Bombay cot- 
ton market were uncertain during Au- 
gust. While the postponement of Indo- 
Japanese trade negotiations, together 
with some of the political developments 
in India, exercised an unfavorable influ- 
ence, the market recovered toward the 
end of the month as a result of a number 
of favorable factors, among which were 
reduction in the quantity of cotton 
awaiting shipment, increased cotton-mill 
activity in India, and easing of the 
freight shortage to some extent. 
Receipts of cotton at the five principal 
ports from September 1, 1939, to August 
24, 1940, aggregated 3,776,000 Indian 
bales of 400 pounds, compared with 4,- 
127,000 bales for the corresponding period 
of 1938-39. Consumption of Indian cot- 
ton in India totaled 2,731,000 bales for 
the 11 months September to July, a de- 
cline from the 2,883,000 bales consumed 
in the corresponding months 1938-39. 
The quantity of cotton ginned and baled 
from September 1, 1939, to August 16, 
1940, totaled 4,935,000 bales—245,000 
lower than last year’s 5,180,000 bales. 
With continental Europe out of the 
cotton market for the present, authorities 
in India are endeavoring to increase do- 
mestic utilization of the local staple. In- 
vestigations are reported as being made 
under the auspices of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee to find an outlet for 
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Indian cotton for use in sugar bags, cot- 
ton bagging for cotton, filter cloth in 
sugar mills, absorbent cotton, and other 
purposes. (American Consulate, Bom- 
bay.) 

@ Jtaly—Shortage of raw cotton and 
shutting off the overseas markets for 
cotton goods had a serious effect upon 
the cotton-manufacturing industry. 
Stocks of cotton (reported, however, as 
not large) in bonded warehouses at ports 
await payment before being cleared 
through the customs. It is said that pay- 
ments are to be made soon, and these 
stocks will then enter consumption. The 
raw-material shortage is relieved to some 
extent by a larger proportion of staple 
fiber mixed with cotton, the proportion 
reaching 50 percent in many cases. 
Mills working on Government orders 
were permitted to operate a maximum 
of 30 hours a week during August. Some 
mills producing other than staple goods 
had to shut down at the beginning of 
the war. (Office of American Commer- 
cial Attaché, Rome.) 

B@ Japan—Conditions continued un- 
favorable in the cotton industry during 
September. Idle spindles are placed at 
approximately 5,000,000, and the rate of 
activity is about 55 percent of capacity. 
It is believed in trade circles that the 
110,000-bale quota of yarn production for 
export set for September and October 
cannot be maintained in November. Al- 
though exports of cotton piece goods in 
September (184,000,000 square yards) 
were considerably larger than in August 
(156,000,000 yards), the export outlook 
is not regarded as encouraging. Exports 
for the 9 months January to September 
aggregated approximately 1,371,000,000 
yards—a decline of 23 percent as com- 
pared with the exports during the cor- 
responding 9 months of 1939. The de- 
cline is ascribed. mainly to import re- 
strictions in the overseas markets, large 
stocks of cotton goods in Netherlands 
Indies, and shortage of cargo space. 

Production of cotton yarn, including 
cotton content of mixed yarns, totaled 
136,000 bales in September, showing a 
sharp decline from the output in August 
(171,000 bales). Total production for 
August and September amounted to 307,- 
000 bales, against 407,000 for the 2 
months of 1939. 

Interest in American cotton was re- 
ported negligible in September. Arrivals 
of American cotton during the month 
are believed to have been smaller than in 
August, while receipts of Brazilian and 
Indian were said to be larger. Press re- 
ports indicate that the formation of a 
single import-control company is being 
discussed, presumably to be financed by 
all leading cotton importers. (American 
Consulate, Osaka.) 

@ Philippine Islands——The market for 
cotton piece goods in the Philippine Is- 
lands showed some improvement during 
October, principally because of seasonal 
influences and gradual depletion of local 
stocks. Domestic consumption of cotton 
piece goods showed some improvement as 
compared with that of September, but 
was still regarded by the trade as unSatis- 
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factory. The volume of indent orders 
increased to some extent in October; 
local dealers estimated the month’s or. 
ders as about 30 percent of normal, as 
compared with only 10 percent in Sep- 
tember. Prices of cotton piece goods on 
the local market stiffened considerably, 
with fair advances noted in some cases, 
although the general level of prices stil] 
was only slightly above replacement 
values. The principal cause of market 
firmness appeared to have been substan- 
tial advance in United States prices of 
cotton piece goods, which also accounted 
to some extent for the improvement in 
indent business during October, since 
local dealers anticipated further in- 
creases in prices. A further seasonal im- 
provement in business is expected during 
November, but the volume is certain to 
be below normal, since basic conditions 
are very unfavorable, according to local 
trade comment. 

Arrivals of cotton piece goods in the 
Philippines during August 1940 totaled 
9,870,000 square meters and those of 
rayon piece goods 1,041,000, compared 
with revised figures of 17,937,000 and 
946,000 square meters, respectively, in 
July. Arrivals of cotton piece goods for 
the first 8 months of 1940 aggregated 
75,499,000 square meters, a decrease of 
12.5 percent from the cumulative total 
for the corresponding period of 1939; 
arrivals of rayon piece goods increased 
from 17,269,000 square meters in the 8 
months of 1939 to 10,551,000 in the 1940 
period—a gain of 45 percent. The prin- 
cipal sources of these arrivals are shown 
in the following table. 


Arrivals of Cotton and Rayon Piece Goods 
in the Philippine Islands 


(Thousands of square meters] 


| | January- 
July | Au- August 
1940 gust ; =. 
Ez 1940 
1940 | 1939 


Item and country 


Cotton piece goods: 
United States ! 5, 029 47, 165 62, 50 
Japan, direct ? 1,981) 4, 194/21, 233,18, 348 
China | 305) 447) 4,611) 2,307 
Hong Kong 147 72| 670 544 
Europe 11} 124) 1,653) 2, 508 
Other countries 9 3 166 42 

Total 7,937) 9, 870 75, 499 86, 329 

Rayon piece goods: 

United States 655 719 7,989, 2,921 
Japan 217 303 2,067) 3, 226 
Other countries 74 19 494 1,122 


Total 946) 1,041 10,551, 7, 269 


1 Including arrivals of embroidery cloth as follows: 
July, 693,000 square meters: August, 337,500; and 8 
months of 1940, 5,574,000 (the last figure compares with 
6,036,000 in January-August 1939). 

2 No transshipments of Japanese goods were reported 
during the periods shown in the table. 


(Based on recent radiograms and 
earlier reports from the American Con- 
sulate, Manila.) 

@ Peru.—Cotton yarn is spun locally in 
large quantities. Imports consist of the 
finer counts and of mercerized cotton 
yarn. Domestic production of cotton 
yarn (mainly in counts up to 36s) is used 
in the manufacture of hosiery, under- 
wear, outerwear, and various other prod- 
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ucts, mostly of the cheaper grades. Im- 
ports of “Cotton yarn, mercerized or not, 
for manufacturing piece goods, yarn on 
cones, coarse yarn in skeins for Indian 
work, and wicks” amounted in 1939 to 
89,746 kilograms valued at 410,465 soles, 
compared with 85,933 kilograms (314,141 
soles) in 1938. The principal sources of 
the 1939 imports were: United States, 
33,198 kilograms valued at 191,025 soles 
(24,141 kilograms in 1938); Japan, 18,- 
575 kilograms, 59,150 soles (8,548); 
United Kingdom, 13,752 kilograms, 67,- 
458 soles (16,424); Italy, 11,432 kilo- 
grams, 41,085 soles (23,780); and Ger- 
many, 11,152 kilograms, 48,253 soles 
(9,586 kilograms). This classification, 
according to explanatory notes in the 
Peruvian customs-tariff schedule, in- 
cludes mercerized cotton yarns for the 
textile industry, while imports of “mer- 
cerized cotton thread for handwork” are 
shown under the classification ‘Cotton 
yarn, mercerized, unspecified,” imports of 
which totaled 32,519 kilograms valued at 
254,084 soles in 1939, as against 38,625 
kilograms at 253,895 soles in 1938. Most 
of the imports of mercerized yarn “un- 
specified” were from European countries 
in 1939, as follows: France, 21,343 kilo- 
grams (125,426 soles); the United King- 
dom, 5,385 (64,884); and Germany, 4,- 
806 (53,672); the United States supplied 
only 8 kilograms (102 soles). 

Imports of ‘Cotton yarn in skeins and 

balls for sewing, knitting, embroidering, 
etc.” totaled 19,310 kilograms valued at 
115.878 soles in 1939, and 21,599 kilo- 
grams at 111,418 soles in 1938. The 1939 
imports included 11,515 kilograms from 
the United Kingdom, 6,025 from France, 
1,181 from Japan, and only 32 kilograms 
from the United States. (The exchange 
value of the Peruvian sole averaged, in 
United States currency, $0.188 in 1939 
and $0.2242 in 1938.) ‘(American Con- 
sulate General, Lima.) 
@ Uganda.—Exports of raw cotton repre- 
sent more than two-thirds of Uganda’s 
total exports. In 1939 the value of cot- 
ton exported was 67 percent of the value 
of all exports and in 1938 the value of 
cotton was 73 percent of total exports. 
The quantity and value of cotton ex- 
ported in the 3 years were as follows: 


Year | Quantity | Value 
| Pounds 
1939 _. : 131, 852, 000 £2, 655, 553 
1938 .. j ; 160, 880, 000 | 3, 427, 948 
1937 .. i ah Di aaa ..---| 135,357,000 | 4, 269, 283 


(American Consulate, Nairobi.) 
Silk and Products 


@ September imports of raw silk into 
the United States amounted to 3,493,035 
pounds, as compared with 6,451,916 in 
September 1939, and 4,470,139 in August 
1940. 

@ Canada.—Production of full-fashioned 
silk hosiery during the first 6 months of 
1940 totaled 1,512,000 dozen pairs, against 
1,537,000 for January—June 1939. Ex- 
ports during the 1940 half-year were re- 
ported to have amounted to 242,245 dozen 
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pairs; almost 70 percent of this total was 
shipped to South Africa. 

Production of silk hosiery in Canadian 
mills was curtailed slightly during Au- 
gust, but operations again increased late 
in September. Trade prospects for au- 
tumn were regarded locally as favorable. 
(American Consulate General, Montreal.) 
@ Japan.—Production of raw silk during 
August 1940 totaled 67,965 bales, com- 
pared with 72,508 in July of this year 
and 68,628 bales in August 1939. The 
total output for the first 8 months of 
1940 was 461,280 bales, comprising 424,- 
138 of machine-reeled silk, 17,458 of 
hand-reeled, and 19,684 of dupion, com- 
pared with a total production during 
January—August 1939 of 429,982 bales, 
which included 399,356 of machine-reeled 
silk, according to monthly statistics of 
the Yokohama Silk Exchange. 

Domestic consumption of raw silk dur- 
ing August was reported as 18,306 bales 
(15,313 of machine-reeled silk), as 
against 33,632 in the preceding month 
and 31,543 in August 1939. Consumption 
for the first 8 months of 1940 was 253,515 
bales, including 222,032 of machine- 
reeled, compared with 260,508 bales (226,- 
151 machine-reeled) consumed in Japan 
during the corresponding period of 1939. 

Arrivals of raw silk at Yokohama to- 
taled 201,983 bales and at Kobe 78,911 
bales during the first 8 months of 1940, 
an aggregate of 298,894 bales for these 
two export centers, compared with 263,- 
140 in January—August 1939. Raw silk 
returned to interior weaving districts 
from Yokohama and Kobe totaled 1,711 
bales during August and 60,609.5 for the 
first 8 months of 1940, compared with 
3,411 and 46,212 bales, respectively, for 
the corresponding periods of 1939. 
Stocks at Yokohama on August 31, 1940, 
were reported as 16,400 bales and at Kobe 
as 6,564.5, compared with 10,061 and 
4,637.5 bales, respectively, a year earlier. 
Government holdings of raw silk (not in- 
cluded in the foregoing port stocks) on 
August 31 totaled 50,080 bales. 

Exports of raw silk from Japan during 
August totaled 24,346 bales valued at 33,- 
658,000 yen, and for the first 8 months 
of 1940 aggregated 161,149 bales valued 
at 273,299,000 yen, compared with 39,065 
bales (47,869,000 yen) in August 1939 and 
234,896 bales (256,048,000 yen) for Janu- 
ary—August of last year, according to 
official statistics which do not show coun- 
tries of destination for the 1940 periods. 

Silk prices were substantially weaker 
at the end of October, but officials reiter- 
ated to silk interests the Government’s 
intention of maintaining local prices of 
13/15 denier white D-grade raw silk at 
1,350 yen per bale (of 132.277 pounds) 
and also stated that greater stress will 
hereafter be placed on domestic con- 
sumption of silk. However, a representa- 
tive of the Ministry of Agriculture re- 
portedly asserted that the Government 
has no intention of ordering the compul- 
sory admixture of raw silk with other 
fibers for the time being, although earlier 
reports had stated that enforcement was 
to begin on October 1, 1940. (American 
Consulate, Yokohama, and radiogram 
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from Office of American Commercial At- 
taché, Tokyo.) 

@ Uruguay.—iImports of silk yarn during 
the first 9 months of 1940 totaled 8,028 
kilograms valued at 64,224 Uruguayan 
pesos, of which 2,102 kilograms (16,816 
pesos) were from the United States, 2,854 
(22,832 pesos) from the United Kingdom, 
and 1,576 (12,608) from France. Smaller 
quantities came from Switzerland, Italy, 
and Japan. Silk is used by only three 
mills in Uruguay, the most important of 
which consumed an average of 1,000 kilo- 
grams a month in 1939. Practically all 
of the imports consist of hosiery tram. 
Silk stockings have a good and steady 
market in Uruguay, but imports of silk 
yarns have declined during the current 
year. (American Consulate General, 
Montevideo.) 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


@ Canada.— Dress manufacturers in 
Montreal had an excellent summer sea- 
son and are reported to have sold their 
entire carry-over of stocks to buyers for 
South African houses for shipment to 
Capetown and other South African cen- 
ters for distribution. Retailers even re- 
turned dresses to manufacturers in order 
that the latter might satisfy this export 
demand. 

Increased production costs in dress 

manufacture are reported to be inter- 
fering with the merchandising of rayon 
dress goods in the established price 
brackets. Dress manufacturers claim 
that price resistance from retail outlets 
has prevented price advances on their 
products, and they are said to have se- 
cured reductions in quotations on dress 
goods from some mills. A brisk demand 
for all types of rayon dress goods was 
reported, and weaving plants have in- 
creased their output since early August. 
On the basis of present and prospective 
orders, weaving-mill operations are ex- 
pected to be maintained at the current 
levels to the end of this year. (American 
Consulate General, Montreal.) 
@ Chile—Rayon yarn is not as yet pro- 
duced in Chile, although construction of 
a rayon plant was begun at Quillota late 
in 1938, in which investment up to June 
1940 was said to total 30,000,000 Chilean 
pesos. The larger part of the machinery 
«which had been ordered from Germany) 
had arrived by June 1940, but certain 
essential equipment was still lacking, and 
the opening date of the plant remains a 
matter of conjecture. Original plans 
were to use local straw, reeds, or wood 
pulp as raw material, but the consensus 
now appears to be that raw material will 
be imported for a considerable period, 
if and when production begins. It is 
understood that the mill will produce 
yarn of 100 to 120 deniers. 

Chile offers a good market for im- 
ported rayon yarn. Textile manufacture 
has made considerable progress in Chile 
during the past decade and now ranks 
aS one of the most important local in- 
dustries. This development has led to a 
sharp drop in the importation of finished 
textiles and a corresponding increase in 
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the importation of yarns, particularly of 
cotton and of rayon. More than 90 per- 
cent of the rayon yarn imported prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities in Europe 
was supplied by European producers, 
chiefly Germany, Italy, the United King- 
dom, and Netherlands. 

Rayon yarn and other products are not 
shown separately in Chilean import sta- 
tistics but are classified under the same 
tariff items as silk. Imports of silk and 
rayon yarn during the first 7 months of 
1940 totaled 960,800 legal kilograms val- 
ued at 5,097,400 gold pesos, compared 
with 619,800 kilograms (3,020,800 gold 
pesos) in the corresponding period of 
1939. Details by countries are not avail- 
able for the 1940 period. From 85 to 90 
percent of these imports consists of rayon 
yarn, according to trade estimates. 

Staple fiber is included in the class 
“Silk in cocoons, in waste form, or in 
fibers, for the manufacture of yarns,” 
imports of which totaled 124,000 kilo- 
grams valued at 261,000 gold pesos in 
1939. Details by countries for 1939 and 
imports for the 7 months of 1940 are not 
available, but in 1938 imports of this 
class were mainly from Italy, Germany, 
and the Netherlands. 

Imports of silk and rayon fabrics into 

Chile during the first 7 months of 1940 
comprised the following classes: Fabrics 
containing up to 20 percent of silk or 
rayon, 6,000 kilograms (net) valued at 
41,600 gold pesos; containing more than 
20 percent but less than 80 percent, 27,- 
600 kilograms at 356,000 gold pesos; con- 
taining 80 percent or more, 50,300 
kilograms at 510,800 gold pesos. Com- 
parative quantities for the corresponding 
period of 1939 were 1,000 kilograms with 
a silk or rayon content up to 20 percent, 
15,500 with more than 20 percent but less 
than 80 percent, and 20,700 with 80 per- 
cent or more. (Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Santiago, and official 
statistics cf Chile.) 
@ Japan—Exports of rayon yarn and 
textiles to “foreign currency” markets de- 
clined during September, when the value 
of rayon yarn exports was 3,340,000 yen 
and that of rayon textiles exported was 
5,754,000 yen—decreases of 26,000 and 1,- 
224,000 yen, respectively, from values for 
similar shipments in August, according 
to unofficial figures. Exports of staple- 
fiber textiles increased in value by 164,000 
yen to 412,000 yen in September. 

A severe depression for mills manufac- 
turing rayon and staple-fiber textiles 
during the remainder of 1940 is predicted 
in locai press reports, which also expect 
reduced dividend rates for this class of 
business because of higher production 
costs, declining demand from abroad, 
and a shortage of essential chemical sup- 
plies, especially caustic soda. (Office of 
American Commercial] Attaché, Tokyo.) 
@ Sweden.— The Cooperative Union’s 
plant at Norrkoping has resumed produc- 
tion, and the daily output now amounts 
to about 6 tons of staple fiber (wool sub- 
stitute) and 1.5 tons of transparent 
paper. The Cooperative Union report- 
edly has decided to expand its facilities 
so that the production of staple fiber will 
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be tripled. The extension of the plant is 
expec‘ed to be completed in about 6 
months, according to the local press. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Stockholm.) 

@ United Kingdom.—Exports of rayon 
yarn in the first 6 months of 1940 com- 
prised 6,900,000 pounds of single and 
229,000 of doubled, or a total of 7,129,000 
pounds, compared with 3,300,000 in Jan- 
uary—June 1939. Exports of rayon piece 
goods totaled 46,968,000 square yards 
(30,342,000 of all-rayon fabrics and 16,- 
626,000 of mixtures) in the first half of 
1940, compared with 33,903,000 square 
yards (19,961,000 of all-rayon fabrics and 
13,942,000 of mixtures) in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939, according to 
official statistics made available to the 
British trade press. 

Producers of rayon yarn announced 
last July that prices of continuous-fila- 
ment rayon yarn would be increased by 
3 pence per pound on deliveries made on 
and after September 1, 1940, and a later 
announcement on September 6 stated 
that prices ruling as of September 1 on 
continuous-filament rayon yarn (acetate, 
cuprammonium, and viscose of all deni- 
ers in hank, cake, and bobbin) would be 
increased by 2 pence per pound on all 
deliveries made on and after October 1, 
1940. 

The new export group (formed under 
the auspices of the Government’s Ex- 
port Council) for the rayon trade, ac- 
cording to the official statement released 
by the group, will devise appropriate 
measures to secure “the effective cooper- 
ation of all sectional interests to organ- 
ize an export trade campaign: to collect 
and correlate and make available to all 
members of the group the information 
needed for that purpose; and to keep 
under constant review the changing con- 
ditions, political and economic, of over- 
seas markets.” Since price is the most 
important factor in export trade, it will 
be the task of the group to make arrange- 
ments to secure economies in production 
so that British rayon goods may be made 
available in world markets at competitive 
prices. (American Consulate, Man- 
chester.) 

@ Uruguay.—tImports of rayon and other 
synthetic textile yarns during the first 7 
months of 1940 totaled 260,497 kilo- 
grams—114,993 from the Netherlands, 
99,745 from Italy, 32,073 from Switzer- 
land, 9,648 from Germany, 2,015 from 
Belgium, and only 365 from the United 
States. Uruguay’s imports of rayon and 
other synthetic yarns from the Nether- 
lands, and later from Switzerland (as a 
substitute for previous importations from 
Germany and Netherlands), have been 
high-quality yarns of 60, 75, 100, 120, 
150, and 180 deniers. These yarns have 
been used mainly for the manufacture 
of women’s hosiery. Imports from Italy, 
on the other hand, consisted of medium- 
quality hosiery yarns (100, 120, 150, and 
180 deniers, with fewer filaments) and 
yarn for sweaters and other outerwear 
(200, 250, 300, 400, 500, and 600 denier, 
of inferior quality). A large proportion 
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of the total imports comprised high- 
grade hosiery yarns. 

Stocks of rayon yarn on hand in Uru- 
guay are reported to be large (equiva- 
lent to requirements for 6 months to 1 
year). The largest consumer of rayon 
and other synthetic yarns in Uruguay is 
reported to be working at a good rate, 
The firm has 32 modern French auto- 
matic looms and has a monopoly in the 
manufacture of rayon broadcloths which 
protects it from competition until 1947, 
The firm’s orders have increased because 
European hostilities have cut off com- 
petitive imports of high-quality broad- 
cloth. (American Consulate General, 
Montevideo.) 


Wool and Products 


M@ Argentina—wWool exports during the 
week ended October 31 amounted to 6,690 
bales, including 6,642 destined for the 
United States. 
Wool exports from Argentina for the 5 
weeks ended October 31 aggregated 38,- 
&74 bales, of which 37,559 were shipped 
to the United States. Demand from the 
United States generally was weaker to- 
ward the end of October. The local mar- 
ket for fine wools was firm, but some- 
what less firm for fine and medium cross- 
bred wools, and weak and inactive for 
low crossbred and second-clip wools. 
The market for Criolla wools was strong. 
Arrivals of the new clip to the end of 
October were reported small. (American 
Embassy, Buenos Aires.) 

@ Canada.—Shorn-wool production in 
1940 is estimated at 13,822,000 pounds, as 
compared with an estimate of 13,569,000 
in 1939 and 13,386,000 in 1938, according 
to a preliminary statement issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on Octo- 
ber 31, 1940. The 1940 wool clip is the 
largest since 1932, when shearings totaled 
14,027,000 pounds, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau, which also stated that 
correspondents reported that 75.3 per- 
cent of the clip had been sold or con- 
signed up to the end of June. The 
amount intended for use on farms was 
reported at 9.6 percent of the total clip, 
leaving 15.1 percent still to be sold. 

The number of sheep shorn in 1940 is 
estimated at 1,860,500 with an average 
yield of 7.4 pounds per fleeee, compared 
with 1,805,100 sheep and an average yield 
of 7.5 pounds per fleece in 1939. In- 
creases in the number of sheep shorn oc- 
curred in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
British Columbia. The leading Provinces 
from the standpoint of shorn wool pro- 
duction in 1940 were: Alberta 4,001,000 
pounds, Ontario 3,362,000, Quebec 2,068,- 
000, and Saskatchewan 1,822,000 pounds, 
according to the official estimate. 

Wool mills in Canada were fully occu- 
pied in August and September, particu- 
larly with military orders. The market 
for civilian wool goods was _ reported 
heavily stocked, and prices of autumn 
lines were about the same as in February 
1940, but from 30 to 50 percent higher 
than quotations prior to the European 
hostilities. (Report of Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Ottawa, and American 
Consulate General, Montreal.) 
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@ Chile-—Exports of sheep wool to the 
United States in the first 7 months of 
1940 totaled 890,200 kilograms valued at 
1,654,300 gold pesos, compared with about 
100 kilograms valued at 200 gold pesos 
in January—July 1939. In addition, about 
g00 kilograms of llama and alpaca 
“wool” valued at 2,100 gold pesos were 
shipped to the United States in the 1940 
period, against none in the first 7 months 
of 1939. (American Consulate, Valpa- 
raiso.) 

@ China.—Exports to the United States 
‘rom Tientsin during October included 
19,200 pounds of camel wool (valued at 
$13,690 United States currency), 69,100 
pounds of goat hair ($30,863), and 2,144 
pounds of goat wool ($1,537), according 
io records of the American Consulate 
General, in that city. During the first 
10 months of 1940, the cumulative totals 
of exports of these products were: Camel 
wool, 307,109 pounds, $179,367; goat hair, 
327,042, $98,092; and goat wool, 59,544, 
$27,798. 

Exports to other markets in October 
comprised the following quantities in 
pales: Camel wool, 155 to the United 
Kingdom and 16 to Dairen (Manchuria) ; 
goat wool and cashmere, 209 to the 
United Kingdom and 943 to Japan; and 
goat hair, 73 to the United Kingdom. 
(No sheep wool was exported to countries 
outside of the yen-bloc area.) 

Local purchases of camel wool 

amounted to about 9,000 piculs (of 13314 
pounds each) thus far this season, indi- 
cating an annual output of 10,000 to 
15,000 piculs. Recent purchases included 
about 1,500 piculs for the United States 
market and about 2,500 for London. Ex- 
porters quoted camel wool and brown 
cashmere (both No. 1) at about $0.95 
and $0.70 per pound, respectively, c. i. f. 
New York. The American market was 
reported to be interested in first qualities 
only. ‘(American Consulate Gencral, 
Tientsin.) 
@ Egypt—Annual production of wool 
amounts to about 4,000 tons, of which 
3,300 is clipped wool. Exports of clipped 
wool have been subject to license since 
the latter part of 1939, and this regula- 
tion will remain in force until the begin- 
ning of next February, when the shearing 
season begins. A decision will be made 
then as to whether export permits will 
continue to be required, according to the 
wool committee of the Ministry of Com- 
merce and. Industry. Pulled wool may 
still be exported. Consumption of wool 
by domestic mills has increased since the 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe. (Office 
of American Commercial Attaché, Cairo.) 
@ Turkey—Activity on the woo] market 
during August was limited to local sales 
and purchases for shipment to Rumania; 
transactions totaled about 11,800 bales 
(of 198 to 220 pounds each). The wool 
clip in August was largely in the hands of 
middlemen at interior points, and little 
had reached dealers in the large export 
centers. Dealers’ stocks in the Istanbul 
area were reported low. 

Transactions in the mohair market 
were for the purpose of fulfilling a pre- 
viously announced contract with Ru- 
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mania. The new mohair clip was still in 
the hands of growers and dealers in the 
interior, as of mid-September. 

Exports of unwashed wool totaled 1,176 
metric tons (valued at £T1,002,000) and 
of unwashed mohair amounted to 2,871 
metric tons (£T3,841,000) in January— 
July, inclusive, of the current year, com- 
pared with 3,629 tons (£T2,132,000) and 
5,203 tons (£T5,786,000) in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. (Exchange 
value of the Turkish pound averaged 
about $0.684 for the first 7 months of 
1940 and $0.70 in the 1939 period. The 
July 1941 average was about $0.71.) 

Shipments of mohair to Germany dur- 

ing July were valued at £T882,754 and 
exports of wool to that country at 
£T436,713. Further large purchases of 
Turkish mohair by Germany were antici- 
pated by the growers in August, and 
local prices, as a result, showed a slight 
(American Commercial At- 
taché, Istanbul.) 
@ Union of South Africa—Arrangements 
and procedure for the marketing and 
shipment of Union wool under the British 
purchase agreement for the 1940-41 clip, 
as announced by the Secretary for Agri- 
culture and Forestry, indicate that nor- 
mal trade channels will be followed and 
the usual peacetime selling arrangements 
will be disturbed as little as possible. 
Wool will be appraised and purchased by 
the British Wool Commission in brokers’ 
stores at the ports. The price to be paid 
by the British Government for the 
Union’s exportable surplus of wool will 
average 1034 pence (sterling) per pound, 
according to the agreement, and definite 
prices have been established for individ- 
ual classifications of wool. 

Unsold stocks of wool held in ware- 
houses at the end of August 1940 totaled 
30,353 bales—23,521 of greasy merino and 
6,044 of scoured merino, also 718 bales 
of greasy and 70 bales of scoured cross- 
bred wool. Sold wool awaiting shipment 
at the end of August totaled 130,916 bales, 
as follows: Merino, greasy, 113,040 and 
scoured, 16,352; crossbred, greasy, 918 and 
scoured, 606. Stocks on August 31, 1939, 
consisted of 19,415 bales of unsold and 
29,836 of sold wool. (Bale of greasy wool 
in South Africa weighs approximately 
300 pounds and of scoured wool about 
200 pounds.) 

The 1940-41 wool clip in the Union will 
approximate 261,000,000 pounds, greasy 
shorn basis, according to estimates pub- 
lished in the British trade press, which 
reported July exports of wool from South 
Africa as about 4,708,000 bales (greasy 
shorn basis), against 13,315,000 in the 
preceding month, and 5,900,000 in July 
1939. ‘(American Consulate General, 
Capetown.) 

@ United Kingdom.—Imports of “Raw 
wool and waste and woolen rags” into the 
United Kingdom during the first 8 
months of 1940 were valued at £56,751,- 
122, compared with £34,964,850 in the 
corresponding period of 1939, and £31,- 
899,335 in January—August 1938; im- 
ports of “Woolen and worsted yarns and 
manufactures” were valued at £1,852,245, 
£2,907,862, and £2,464,828, respectively, 
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for the same periods, according to offi- 
cial statistics (which do not show the 
quantities imported). 

Exports of “Wool, wastes, and woolen 
rags” were valued at £2,452,649 during 
January—August 1940, compared with 
£3,886,972 in the first 8 months of 1939, 
and £3,932,732 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1938, while reexports of these 
commodities were valued at £4,650,444, 
£7,938,271 and £9,755,422, respectively. 
Exports of “Woolen and worsted yarns 
and manufactures” in the first 8 months 
of 1940 were valued at £21,502,932, com- 
pared with £19,073,563 in January—Au- 
gust 1939, and £18,224,652 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1938. Reexports of 
this group of commodities were valued at 
£218,947, £275,735 and £298,524, respec- 
tively. Details by classes and countries 
have not been published. 

The leading center of wool manufac- 
ture in the United Kingdom is the Brad- 
ford area. Declared exports from the 
Bradford consular district to the United 
States during the first 8 months of 1940 
included 1,548,000 pounds of unmanu- 
factured wool and similar hair (com- 
pared with 3,586,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1939) and 3,313,000 square 
yards of wool and mohair fabrics. The 
fabric exports comprised 1,097,000 square 
yards of woolens, 1,863,000 of worsteds, 
and 353,000 of mohair fabrics. 

Wool and hair and products thereof 
declared for export to the United States 
from Bradford during the 3 weeks ended 
September 20, 1940, included the follow- 
ing principal items: Wool and hair, raw, 
5,333 pounds (of Irish 40’s carpet wool, 
washed); noils, 68,473 pounds; waste, 
39,441 pounds; rags, 161,123 pounds; 
yarns, 6,731 pounds; fabrics, 159,096 
square yards; blankets and traveling 
rugs, 9,251 pounds; wool carpets and 
floor rugs, 7,018 square yards. 

Wool fabrics exported to the United 

States during the first 3 weeks of Sep- 
tember comprised 16,000 square yards of 
woclens, 125,000 of worsteds, and 18,000 
of mohair fabrics. The shipments of 
worsteds included 36,516 square yards of 
suitings, 29,659 of necktie cloth, 31,822 of 
“tropicals,” 4,565 of gabardines, 21,012 of 
linings. Exports of mohair fabrics com- 
prised 7,225 square yards of “tropicals,” 
7,297 of linings, 2,253 of necktie cloth, 
and 1,029 of suitings. Exports of woolens 
consisted of 9,523 square yards of tweeds, 
3.684 of flannels, 1,552 of suitings, and 
1,134 of coatings and _ overcoatings. 
(American Consulate, Bradford, and offi- 
cial statistics of United Kingdom.) 
@ Uruguay.—The Montevideo wool mar- 
ket was quiet, with no sales reported dur- 
ing the week ended November 2. Nom- 
inal asking prices were 9 Uruguayan 
pesos per 10 kilograms for “super” cross- 
bred wools. Local brokers are reported 
2s not anticipating further American in- 
terest in the wool market for several 
weeks. (American Legation, Monte- 
video.) 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


M@ Chile—Exports of flax fiber to the 
United States in the first 7 months of 
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1940 amounted to 149,900 kilograms val- 
ued at 254,100 gold pesos; in addition, 
107,100 kilograms of flax tow valued at 
120,300 gold pesos were shipped to the 
United States during this period. No 
flax fiber or tow was exported to the 
United States in the first 7 months of 
1939. (Gold peso equivalent to $US- 
0.2064.) Chile also shipped 100,700 kilo- 
grams of hemp fiber (122,700 gold pesos) 
and 15,000 kilograms of hemp tow (3,100 
gold pesos) to the United States in the 
1940 period, against none in January- 
July 1939. ‘(American Consulate, Val- 
paraiso.) 
@ Italy—tThe area sown to hemp in the 
Naples consular district during 1940 ap- 
proximated 32,000 hectares (about 79,000 
acres), slightly higher than the 1939 
acreage. About one-third of Italy’s 
hemp is grown in the Departments of 
Campania, Apulia, Lucania, and Calabria 
(in the Naples consular district), where 
the yield this year is estimated as ap- 
proximately 10 percent greater than the 
1939 crop of about 45,000 metric tons. 
About two-thirds of the 1940 crop is re- 
ported to be of good quality. The new 
hemp crop has been moving regularly to 
the Government collection centers since 
early September. Stocks of old hemp are 
reported to be nearly exhausted. Do- 
mestic demand was active in September. 
There was little or no foreign demand, al- 
though Germany is expected to take 
about one-half of the 1940 yield in the 
Naples region. (American Consulate 
General, Naples.) 
@ Philippine Islands——The abaca mar- 
ket in the Philippine Islands was active 
during October, having been influenced 
by continued heavy Japanese buying and 
substantial purchases for the United 
States Government, as well as by various 
inquiries from London for immediate de- 
livery and a considerably improved sta- 
tistical position. Trade reports indicated 
that a substantial amount of speculative 
buying and short covering occurred dur- 
ing October, while sellers generally with- 
drew their holdings. As a consequence, 
prices advanced materially, nominal quo- 
tations in Manila having shown an 
average gain during October of nearly 
1.50 pesos per picul of 139.44 pounds. 
Provincial markets were reported to have 
been extremely active, particularly in 
Davao, where marked increases in prices 
were recorded for the leading Davao 
cordage grades. The Cebu and Albay 
markets were also active, with prices 
higher. Toward the close of the month, 
the market became considerably easier, 
with prices receding moderately from the 
earlier high levels. 

The area planted to abaca during the 
crop year ended June 30, 1940, amounted 
to 513,740 hectares (about 1,269,475 
acres) and the production of fiber was 
placed at 3,009,300 piculs valued at 15,- 
052,630 pesos, compared with 517,480 
hectares (1,278,715 acres) and 3,055,780 
piculs (at 15,732,180 pesos) in the pre- 
ceding 12 months, according to unofficial 
estimates. (American Consulate, 
Manila.) 
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Philippine Islands.— Production of 

kapok in the Philippine Islands during 
the crop year ended June 30, 1940, 
approximated 1,523,520 kilograms valued 
at 480,440 pesos, compared with 1,503,610 
kilograms at 484,010 pesos in the 12 
months ended June 30, 1939. (American 
Consulate, Manila.) 
@ United Kingdom—The Flax Control 
has released for export to the United 
States (to meet existing orders) approxi- 
mately 4742 tons of flax yarn, in addition 
to 110 tons for which export licenses had 
previously been granted. Approximately 
60 percent of this additional yarn supply 
is stated to be of good quality, and 
licenses have already been issued for a 
substantial proportion of the allotment, 
according to information from the Export 
Licensing Department of the British 
Board of Trade. ‘(American Embassy, 
London.) 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ China—Recent reports indicate that 
the 1940 flue-cured tobacco production 
in Shantung is extremely poor, owing to 
excessive rain and, partly, to restrictions 
imposed by warring factions in the un- 
occupied area on the grounds that the 
tobacco trade aids the Japanese in their 
exploitation of China. An October 15 
report from Tsingtao states that trade 
estimates there vary between 35,000,000 
and 40,000.000 pounds, with the quality 
poor as a result of heavy summer rains. 
This may be somewhat underestimated, 
owing to the difficulty of foreign interests 
getting the usual reliable reports on the 
crop. 

According to advices from Hankow, the 
Honan crop this year is larger and better 
than in 1939, but there is no indication 
that marketing facilities have improved. 
Anhwei has not yet reported. 

According to information just received, 
Manchurian flue-cured production in 
1940 is no larger than the 1939 crop of 
39,000,000 pounds, owing to _ disease, 
floods, and droughts causing very low 
yield. Government authorities announce 
that sufficient tobacco was distributed to 
produce 23,000,000,000 cigarettes during 
the year ended June 30, 1940. The trade 
calculates that 58,000,000 pounds of leaves 
were required to produce this volume of 
cigarettes, and is of the opinion that the 
supply is insufficient to meet the new 
fiscal year demand which, it is estimated, 
will be about the same as during the year 
just closed. Sufficient supplies from 
Japan are believed difficult to obtain, 
owing both to trade control measures be- 
tween Japan and yen-bloc countries, and 
the limited quantities Japan is willing or 
can release for export to Manchuria. 
However, it is not known to what extent 
native Japanese leaf is available as a 
substitute for flue-cured for export pur- 
poses; information indicates there are 
substantial stocks in Japan. It seems 
probable that exports of foreign leaf to 
Manchuria will not be allowed, even if 
curtailment in Manchurian consumption 
is necessary, owing to a shorter domestic 
crop than was expected, and the inabil- 
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ity to procure supplies in the Orient, 
(American Consulate General, Shang- 
hai.) 

@ Dominican Republic—Marketing ac- 
cumulated stocks of tobacco is one of the 
most serious problems confronting the 
Republic at this time. The Spanish 
market has been regarded as practically 
the only hope for the sale of an estimated 
5,000 metric tons of tobacco now avail- 
able from the past crop. However, the 
European war situation makes the possi- 
bility of sizeable purchases by Spain ex- 
tremely unlikely at present. There was 
no movement of tobacco in June (atest 
data available from the Dominican Govy- 
ernment Statistical Bureau), while in 
June 1939 exports totaled 194,831 kilo- 
grams, valued at US$7,592. (American 
Consulate, Ciudad Trujillo.) 

@ Jraq.— Regulations concerning the 
Iraqi Tobacco Monopoly, recently set up, 
were issued by the Government on Au- 
gust 21, according to the Iraqi press of 
August 22. They provide that the admin- 
istration of the Monopoly will be in the 
hands of the Customs and Excise De- 
partment. The Collectors of Customs 
and Excise in Baghdad and Basrah will 
be responsible to the Director-General 
for the administration of the law, each 
within his own district. The regulation 
also provides for the appointment of an 
expert in the operation of tobacco mo- 
nopolies, who will work under the Direc- 
tor-General of Customs and Excise, and 
be assisted by a number of Officials. 
(American Legation, Baghdad.) 

@ New Zealand.—The tobacco import 
trade of New Zealand was less active dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1940, declining 
21 percent in volume and 28 percent in 
value to 2,153,224 pounds, valued at 
£NZ213,174, compared with 2,742,173 
pounds, valued at £NZ294,318, in the cor- 
responding period of 1939. 

Domestic production of tobacco during 

the crop year 1939-40 reached 1,555,631 
pounds, from an area of 1,828 acres, an 
increase of 11 percent in production and 
1 ercent in acreage over the 1,402,617 
pounds, and 1,807 acres, in the crop year 
1938-39. (In the case of imports the 
value, which is in New Zealand currency, 
is represented by the cost in the countries 
of origin, plus 10 percent. The approxi- 
mate average value of the New Zealand 
pound during the first 6 months of 1939 
and 1940 was $3.7313 and $3.2060, respec- 
tively.) (American Consulate General, 
Wellington.) 
@ Philippine Islands.—Tobacco appears 
to be the only Philippine agricultural 
product not affected adversely by the 
European war. Marketing of the 1940 
production in Cagayan and Isabella con- 
tinued during September, with earlier 
high prices maintained. The unusually 
high prices being secured for the current 
crop are believed to be due to the high 
quality and a lower yield than antici- 
pated. Competition between buyers has 
forced prices to levels substantially higher 
than in 1939. 

Exports of leaf tobacco, scrap, and 
filler tobacco continued extremely small 
in September, although gaining consid- 
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erably over the all-time low reached in 
August, and were confined almost en- 
tirely to the United States. Of total 
shipments, amounting to 244,000 kilo- 
grams, 216,000 went to the United States, 
China and Hong Kong received 9,000, 
and nine other countries 19,000 kilo- 
grams. Total leaf exports during the 
first 9 months of 1940 were 50 percent 
under those of the same months of 1939. 

Cigar exports to the United States 

again declined in September, to 2,559,000 
pieces—the smallest recorded since Jan- 
uary 1940. Cigar shipments to other 
countries were also small, reaching a new 
low for the past 5 years of 222,000 pieces. 
Total cigar exports to the United States 
during the first 9 months of this year 
reached 148,000,000 pieces; to other 
countries 93,000,000 pieces. ‘(American 
Consulate, Manila, by cable.) 
@ Turkey.—Present prospects for the 
1940 Turkish tobacco crop are excellent, 
poth as to quantity and quality. The 
weather has been very favorable for to- 
bacco and a production somewhat in ex- 
cess of the 1939 figure is anticipated. 
Latest estimates place the Izmir-area 
crop at 32,000,000 kilograms of all types, 
and this amount may be some 2,000,000 
to 3,000,000 kilograms higher when later 
figures are available. Production in the 
Samsun-Bafra area is placed at around 
10,000,000 kilograms of all grades, of 
which a larger percentage than usual 
will be of good quality. It is believed 
that, of the estimated production of 10,- 
000,000 kilograms, some 8,000,000 will be 
of a quality of interest to the American 
market. Production in the Bursa area is 
double that of 1939 and is estimated at 
5,000,000 kilograms of all types, of which 
probably 3,000,000 are of qualities of in- 
terest to the United States. According 
to reports, the quality of the Bursa to- 
bacco is unusually fine this year. 

More than a little uncertainty exists 
as to possible purchasers and prices. Up 
to October 1, American firms established 
in Turkey had made no definite plans as 
to their buying policy for the current 
season. Their policy will presumably be 
governed very largely by the availability 
of transportation and by international 
political developments, as more than half 
of the purchases effected by American 
companies from the 1939 crop are still 
held in Turkey awaiting shipment to the 
United States. It seems unlikely that 
those companies that have made no ap- 
preciable shipments of the 1939 crop will 
be willing or in a position to effect pur- 
chases this fall. Storage facilities are al- 
ready crowded and it is anticipated that 
the situation may become more difficult 
within the next few months unless very 
large exports of tobacco are made to 
England and/or the United States. 

The British policy with regard to to- 
bacco purchases is uncertain. Interest 
and amortization on recent British cred- 
its to Turkey, amounting to some £880,- 
000 annually, is payable in Turkish cur- 
rency to be used for the purchase of 
Turkish. The entire sum will be used 
for the purchase of Turkish tobacco, 
but this amount would have relatively 
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little effect in supporting the Turkish 
tobacco market if American purchases 
are not made. No indication of what the 
policy of the British government will be, 
if American companies do not enter the 
market as usual this fall, can be obtained 
from interests handling British tobacco 
purchases. The only funds at their dis- 
posal for tobacco purchases are the £880,- 
000 representing the interest and amorti- 
zation already referred to, and any pur- 
chases over and above this figure would 
have to be covered by special grants or 
advances. The policy with regard to 
British tobacco purchases undoubtedly 
will be governed by political as well as 
business considerations, but whether 
British interests would be prepared to 
take up the slack left by the failure of 
American companies to purchase is prob- 
lematic. Inasmuch as Turkish tobacco is 
more or less being forced upon British 
cigarette manufacturers, it is important 
to keep the price as low as possible. 

The situation with regard to possible 
German purchases of Turkish tobacco 
this fall is not very much clearer than 
in the case of the United States and 
Great Britain. The recently signed Turk- 
ish - German Commercial Agreement 
provides for the purchase by Germany 
of 7,000,000 Turkish pounds of tobacco, 
but it is possible that a portion of this 
sum may be utilized to cover commit- 
ments already made, and in any event the 
possible utilization of the full amount for 
purchases this fall will undoubtedly de- 
pend upon _ political developments. 
(American Embassy, Istanbul.) 


@ Tanganyika Territory —Production of 
beeswax in Tanganyika is confined to the 
country of the Wasandawe and Wahehe 
along the central Rift, throughout 
Unyamwezi and Western Usukuma from 
Lake Victoria south to Lake Rukwa, and 
along the Rovuma river from Matengo 
to the sea. It has been estimated that 
beehives at present number more than 
365,000. For many years the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory has endeavored to assist the na- 
tives in producing a good quality wax and 
has assisted producers by sending trained 
instructors to various centers of the 
country. During 1939 exports of bees- 
wax from Tanganyika aggregated 456 
long tons, of which 334 were shipped to 
the United Kingdom. In the previous 
year 686 long tons were exported, with 
the United Knigdom the leading pur- 
chaser, taking 453 long tons. (Ameri- 
can Consulate, Nairobi.) 





Tariff Commission Investigation 
Respecting Crab Meat 


Hearings in Investigation No. 115 Under 
Section 336, Tariff Act of 1930 


Notice is hereby given, pursuant to sec- 
tion 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, and 
the Rules of Practice and Procedure of 
the Tariff Commission, that public hear- 
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ings in the foregoing investigation will be 
held in Room 307, Post Office Building, 
Seattle, Washington, on the 4th day of 
December 1940 and at the office of the 
United States Tariff Commission in 
Washington, D. C., on the llth day of 
December 1940, each hearing beginning 
at 10a.m. At these hearings all parties 
interested will be given opportunity to be 
present, to produce evidence, and to be 
heard with regard to the differences in 
costs of production of, and all other facts 
and conditions enumerated in section 336 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, with respect to 
the following articles described in para- 
graph 721 (a) of Title I of said tariff act, 
namely, “Crab meat, fresh or frozen 
(whether or not packed in ice), or pre- 
pared or preserved in any manner, in- 
cluding crab paste and crab sauce.” 

By order of the United States Tariff 
Commission this 24th day of October 
1940. 


SIDNEY Morgan, Secretary. 





Tariff Commission Investigation 
Respecting Wool Knit or Cro- 
cheted Gloves and Mittens 


Hearings in Investigation No. 116 Under 
Section 336, Tariff Act of 1930 


The United States Tariff Commission 
on this 29th day of October 1940, under 
and by virtue of section 336 of title IIT 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 and pursuant 
to the rules and regulations of the Com- 
mission, hereby orders an investigation, 
for the purposes of said section 336, of 
the differences in costs of production of, 
and of ail other facts and conditions 
enumerated in said section with respect 
to the following articles wholly or in part 
the growth or product of competing for- 
eign countries: 

(a) Gloves and mittens, knit or crocheted, 
finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief 
value of wool, valued as defined in subdivi- 


sions (c), (d), (e), and (f) of section 402 


of the Tariff Act of 1930, in the order 


specified in section 402 (a), at not more than 
$3.50 per dozen pairs, and provided for in 
paragraph 1114 (b) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 


(b) Gloves and mittens, knit or crocheted, 
finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief 
value of wool, and provided for in 
graph 1529 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1 


and of and with respect to like or similar 
articles wholly or in part the growth 
or product of the United States. 
Ordered further, that all parties inter- 
ested shall be given opportunity to be 
present, to produce evidence, and to be 
heard at a public hearing in said investi- 
gation to be held at the office of the. 


Commission in Washington, D. C., ae 
at such other place or places as the Com- — 


mission may designate, on a date here- 
after to be fixed. 

I certify that this investigation was 
ordered by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission on the 29th day of October 1940. 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 


Public Notice by the Depart- 
ment of State 


Supplementary Trade Agreement 
Negotiations With Canada 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of Con- 
gress approved June 12, 1934, entitled 
“An act to amend the Tariff Act of 1930,” 
as extended by Public Resolution No. 61, 
approved April 12, 1940, and to Executive 
Order No. 6750, of June 27, 1934, I hereby 
give notice of intention to negotiate a 
trade agreement with the Government of 
Canada, to replace the supplementary 
trade agreement with that Government 
signed at Washington, December 30, 1939. 

All presentations of information and 
views in writing and applications for sup- 
plemental oral presentation of views with 
respect to the negotiation of such agree- 
ment should be submitted to the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information in ac- 
cordance with the announcement of this 
date issued by that Committee concerning 
the manner and dates for the submission 
of briefs and applications, and the time 
set for public hearings. 

CoRDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
November 8, 1940. 


Public Notice by the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information 


Supplementary Trade Agreement 
Negotations With Canada 


Closing date for submission of briefs, No- 
vember 22, 1940; closing date for appli- 
cation to be heard, November 22, 1940; 
public hearings open November 27, 1940 


The Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation hereby gives notice that all 
information and views in writing, and 
all applications for supplemental oral 
presentation of views, in regard to the 
negotiation of a trade agreement with 
the Government of Canada, notice of in- 
tention to negotiate which has been 
issued by the Secretary of State on this 
date, shall be submitted to the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information not later 
than 12 o’clock noon, November 22, 1940. 
Such communications should be ad- 
dressed to “Chairman, Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commis- 
sion Building, Eighth and E Steets NW.., 
Washington, D. C.” 

A public hearing will be held beginning 
at 10 a. m. on November 27, 1940, be- 
fore the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation in the hearing room of the 
Tariff Commission in the Tariff Com- 


Agreements Act 


mission Building, where supplemental 
oral statements will be heard. 

Six copies of written statements, either 
typewritten or printed, shall be sub- 
mitted, of which one copy shall be sworn 
to. Appearance at hearings before the 
Committee may be made only by those 
persons who have filed written state- 
ments and who have within the time pre- 
scribed made written application for a 
hearing, and statements made at such 
hearings shall be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information this 8th day of 
November 1940. 

JOHN P. GREGG, 
Secretary. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
November 8, 1940. 


Products on Which the United States 
Will Consider Granting Conces- 
sions to Canada 


The proposed negotiations will be of a 
limited character and are intended to 
deal only with certain modifications of 
the provisions contained in the supple- 
mentary agreement with Canada signed 
December 30, 1939, concerning the im- 
portation of silver or black foxes, silver 
or black fox furs and skins (dressed and 
undressed), parts of such furs and skins, 
and articles made wholly or in chief value 
of such furs and skins. The present 
United States import duty on silver or 
black fox furs and skins originating in 
Canada, as fixed in item 1519 (c) of arti- 
cle I of the supplementary trade agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Canada signed December 30, 1939, is 35 
percent ad valorem. The agreement also 
limited the total imports into the United 
States of live silver or black foxes, and 
silver or black fox furs and parts and 
articles made thereof, to 100,000 units in 
the 12-month period beginning Decem- 
ber 1 in each year. Of this quota, 58,300 
units were allocated to Canada, and 
41,700 units were allocated to other for- 
eign countries. The quota for Canada 
for the 12 months beginning December 
1, 1939, was filled on March 1, 1940, and 
the quota for other foreign countries was 
filled on May 1, 1940. 

For the purposes of the agreement, a 
unit was defined as a whole silver or 
black fox fur or skin or any separated 
part thereof or any article made wholly 
or in chief value of one of the foregoing, 
or a silver or black fox; and any article 
made wholly or in chief value of two or 
more of the aforesaid furs, skins, or parts 
thereof was considered as consisting of 
the total number of such units in such 
article. While the bulk of the imports 
under the quotas in the current quota 


year consisted of whole furs or skins, 
there were also imported 678 units in the 
form of tails, paws, heads, and other sep- 
arate pieces, and 1,569 live animals (of 
which it is believed the greater number 
were entered for pelting). No piece 
plates were imported during the current 
quota year, but it is estimated that there 
are approximately 360 pounds of these 
articles now in warehouse awaiting entry 
when the new quota period opens on 

December 1. 

Experience in the administration of 
the quota has indicated the desirability 
of making certain changes in the provi- 
sions of the agreement of December 30, 
1939. The proposed negotiations, which 
are intended to effect these changes, will, 
apart from matters of an essentially 
technical nature, be restricted to con- 
sideration of: 

1. Confining the present quota of 100,000 
units to whole skins and live silver foxes 
for pelting purposes, such quota to be 
allocated among supplying countries. It 
is not intended to change the quota fig- 
ure of 100,000 which, however, under the 
present agreement now applies to im- 
ports of live foxes, whole furs or skins, 
and parts and articles made thereof. 

2. The establishment of separate, unallocated 
quotas for the importation of parts of 
silver or black fox furs and skins and 
articles made of such furs and skins, as 
follows: 

(a) Tails, paws, heads, and other sepa- 
rate pieces. 

(b) Piece plates. 

(c) Articles other than piece plates 
made wholly or in chief value 
of fox fur. 

3. The exemption of silver foxes for breeding 
purposes from quota limitations, suit- 
able provision to be made to differentiate 
breeding stock from animals to be im- 
ported for pelting purposes. 


No consideration will be given in the 
proposed negotiations to any change in 
the import duties on these products, or 
to the treatment by the United States of 
articles other than those mentioned 
above, or to the treatment by Canada of 
articles imported from the United States. 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists, of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its district or cooperative offices 
by referring to the titles. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 

Musical instruments, importers and deai- 
ers, Bolivia. 

Paints and varnishes, importers and deal- 
ers, Ecuador. 

Paper and stationery, importers and deal- 
ers, Mexico. 

Sugar mills, Cuba. 
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New Books and Reports 


By F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen and may be examined in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Inquiry and Reference Section, or 
the Department library. Please note-——The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and cannot be respon- 


sible for their content. 


@ IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES IN LATIN AMERI- 
CAN HANDICRAFT MERCHANDISE. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 1940. 
9 pp., processed, price 25 cents. Designed 
to supply needed information on possible 
sources of supply for consumer goods for- 
merly imported from Europe, and to assist 
in the Commerce Department’s program 
of fostering our trade relations with Latin 
America. Not intended as a detailed 
analysis of and a solution to the general 
problems of promoting and increasing 
trade between Latin America and the 
United States in consumer goods. Avail- 
able from National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, Merchandising Division, 101 
West 3lst Street, New York. 


@ AppDRESS ON NATIONAL DEFENSE WITH 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO HEMISPHERIC 
DEFENSE AND COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA. Hon. 
Sumner Welles, Department of State. 
1940. 10 pp., mimeo. Release No. 446. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ AppRESS ON AMERICAN INTERRELATION- 
SHIPS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
INTERESTS REPRESENTED AT THE Dalry IN- 
DUSTRIES EXPOSITION IN ATLANTIC CITY. 
Raymond H. Geist, Chief, Division of 
Commercial Affairs, Department of State. 
1940. 5 pp., mimeo. Release No. 443. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ Tue IMPORTANCE OF LATIN AMERICA TO 
THE UNITED STATES. Hon. Sumner Welles, 
Under Secretary of State. 1940. 6 pp., 
mimeo. Address at the opening lecture 
of a Latin-American Lecture Series to be 
held at the Shoreham Hotel on six con- 
secutive Tuesdays, beginning October 29, 
1940, at 11 o’clock a.m. Available from 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 


@ REQUISITIONING OF PLANES MANUFAC- 
TURED FOR THE SWEDISH GOVERNMENT BY 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT FOR THE 
Use OF THE ARMY AIR Corps. Depart- 
ment of State. 1940. 3 pp., mimeo. 
Release No. 445. Available from De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ TasuLaTION OF CONTRIBUTIONS COL- 
LECTED AND DISBURSED DURING THE PE- 
RIOD SEPTEMBER 6, 1939, THROUGH SEP- 
TEMBER 30, 1940, AS SHOWN IN THE 
REPORTS SUBMITTED BY PERSONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS REGISTERED WITH THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE SOLICITA- 


TION AND COLLECTION OF CONTRIBUTIONS 
To Be USED FOR RELIEF IN BELLIGERENT 
COUNTRIES, IN CONFORMITY WITH THE 
REGULATIONS ISSUED PURSUANT TO SEC- 
TION 8 OF THE ACT OF NOVEMBER 4, 1939, 
AS Mabe EFFECTIVE BY THE PRESIDENT’S 
PROCLAMATION OF THE SAME DaTE. 1940. 
43 pp., mimeo. Available from Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ PRELIMINARY REPORT OF FOREIGN TRADE 
RECORDED FOR MASSACHUSETTS CUSTOMS 
DISTRICT AND THE PorT OF BOSTON. 
Massachusetts State Planning Board. 
1940. 34 pp., processed. Part of a study 
conducted under Official Project 65—-1- 
14-67 of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion. Available from State Planning 
Board, Room 24, State House, Boston, 
Mass. 


@ Fina Report ON StTupy OF FOREIGN 
TRADE OF MASSACHUSETTS CUSTOMS DIS- 
TRICT. Massachusetts State Planning 
Board. 1940. 262 pp., processed. Based 
upon compilation of records of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Boston, made under Official 
Project No. 65—-1-14-67 of the Work 
Projects Administration. ‘These are rec- 
ords by which to judge the effect of the 
spreading war upon traffic in the Port 
of Boston and the whole Massachusetts 
Customs District. Gives the yearly value 
of each commodity imported and ex- 
ported through this Customs District, by 
country of origin or destination, during 
1937, 1938, and 1939. This report is the 
first compilation of the kind ever made, 
and was undertaken at the suggestion of 
leading groups interested in promoting 
trade through Massachusetts ports. 
Available from Massachusetts State 
Planning Board, State House, Boston, 
Mass. 


@ DocuMENTS ON AMERICAN FoREIGN RE- 
LATIONS, JULY 1939—JuNE 1940. S. Shep- 
ard Jones and Denys P. Myers (ed.). 
1940. 875 pp., price $3.75. A significant 
documentary record of American foreign 
relations during an explosive year. The 
second of a new series by the Foundation 
designed to create basic knowledge of, 
and to prepare sound judgment on, in- 
ternational affairs. A complete and 
useful collection of documents showing 
the role of the United States during the 
months from July 1939 to July 1940. A 
survey of American policy. Available 
from World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


Industrial Reference 
Service 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce announced the availability of 
the newly established Industrial Refer- 
ence Service October 29. 

This service was inaugurated to pro- 
vide businessmen more promptly and 
more regularly with comprehensive cur- 
rent data that can be maintained for 
easy reference. It consists of a series of 
reports, issued in 14 sections by com- 
modity groups. These reports cover im- 
portant commodity and industrial de- 
velopments in the United States and 
foreign countries. Their subject range 
includes data on production, distribution, 
prices, standards, and specifications, ex- 
port and import trade, foreign tariffs and 
regulations as applied to specific com- 
modities, the results of domestic market 
research, and foreign market surveys. 

The 14 parts into which the Industrial 
Reference Service is divided are: 

CHEMICALS AND ALLIED Propucts, Part 1: 
Industrial chemicals and allied products; or- 


ganic chemical products; drug and toiletry 
products; plastics; paints and allied products. 


ELECTRICAL Propucts, Part 2: Electrical and 
communication products. 


FoopsTurrs, Part 3: Canned and dried 
foods; grain products, including horticul- 
tural; meats; livestock; fats; oils; sugar prod- 
ucts; tropical products; perishable products. 


ForEsT Propucts, Part 4: Lumber and 
allied products; pulp and paper products; 
cork. 

LEATHER AND Its Propucts, Part 5: Leather 
raw materials; leather and leather manufac- 
tures. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT, Part 6: Agri- 
cultural; construction and conveying; metal- 
working; other industrial; power-generating, 
except electrical; bookbinding; printing; tex- 
tile; shoe; sewing; coin-operated; office sup- 
plies and equipment. 

METALS AND MINERALS, Part 7: Iron and 
steel; foreign construction; fuels; hardware; 
nonferrous metals; nonmetallic minerals. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT, Part 8: 
Films; cameras; projectors; sound equipment; 
educational and industrial motion pictures; 
film markets. 


MOTIVE PRODUCTS AND EQUIPMENT, Part 9: 
Aeronautical products; railway equipment; 
motor vehicles, including cycles and marine; 
highway products. 

RUBBER AND ITs Propucts, Part 10: Crude 
and synthetic rubber; rubber manufactures. 

STONE, CLAY, AND GLass Propucts, Part 11: 
Stone; glass; pottery and other clay products. 

TEXTILES AND RELATED PropuctTs, Part 12: 
Cotton manufactures; knit goods; raw cot- 
ton; waste and linters; silk, rayon, and syn- 
thetic fiber products; wearing apparel; furs; 


(Continued on p. 336) 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 


Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in all cases. 


Information 


as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 























Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by airanail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air. 
mail stamp enclosed. Symbols: *Reported by American consular officers; {Reported by American commercial attachés. 
+4 Refer- | 
Commodities City and country ence No. Commodities City and country Pom 
| 
Purchase | Purchase—C ontinued 
ELECTRICAL Goops: | PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS: 
Dry shavers, low-priced, trial order, 1 dozen_| Medan, Sumatra, N. I *448 |} Carbon paper, 500 boxes, 100 sheets each Medan, Sumatra, N. I *453 
Lamp sockets, 3-twisted wire, European Ss a *448 | Carton boxes for folded prescription pow- | Padang, Sumatra, N. I "454 
type plugs, bakelite switches, in varying ders, different sizes, 1,000 to 5,000 each. | 
quantities. i| Filter paper do *454 
FOODSTUFFS: \| Kraft wrapping paper, brown M. G. and’! Huddersfield, England *460 
Hops, -ton, and beer malt, 10 toms______- Cairo, Egypt : 451 || unglazed; M. G. cap tissues and M. G., | 
Silver leaves, wedding-cake ornaments, first | Victoria, B. C., Canada *452 || sulphite, A and B grades, 100 tons. | 
grade, orders in value of $1,000 annually. Old and overissue newspapers, quality simi- | Medan, Sumatra, N. I #453 
MACHINERY: ‘ : | lar to the British “Rising Sun’’ brand. | 
Lead-pencil-making machine, single plant | Merida, Mexico_-_--..-...--- *455 || (Must not contain magazines orothersmall | 
of small capacity. 1} sized sheets.) 100 bales a month. | 
Printing machine for printing permanently | Batavia-Stad, Java, N. I *456 || Paper: Printing, writing, parchment, bond, | do_. #453 
name of brand on glass bottles of different i and wrapping, all grades, from 2,000 to | 
types, capacity 500 to 1,000 prints a day. 10,000 kilograms of each quality. 
Storage-battery plate-pasting machine, auto- | Lima, Peru__.- +457 Paper: Newsprint, glazed and unglazed, | Cairo, Egypt $461 
matic or semiautomatic; also trimming with and without watermark, 400 tons; | 
machine, new or rebuilt, for manufacture | printing and writing paper, all kinds, 100 | 
of storage-battery plates. Capacity, 3,000 i] tons; wrapping paper, all kinds, quotations | 
€ plates daily. | requested per ton of 1,000 kilograms. | 
NAVAL STORES: | Toilet paper, medium quality, 100,000 rolls do , mare 450 
Turpentine, for paints and varnishes _------- Capetown, South Africa *447 || SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS AND LABORATORY 
NONFERROUS METALS AND MINERALS: | SUPPLIES: | 
Solder: Iron No.3; copper No.1; brass No.1; | Zurich, Switzerland *449 | Thermometers, areometers, cover glasses, | Padang, Sumatra, N. I__. *454 
quick, No. 0 and 1; and tin No. 0 and 1, and filter paper. | 
4,000 to 5,000 kilograms annually (samples SPECIALTIES: | 
available). | Brushes, for paint, varnish, and distemper Capetown, South Africa *447 
Solder wire, solid and rosin cored, alloy: ..do aN *449 Druggists’ supplies and equipment: | Padang, Sumatra, N. I *454 
50/50, 4,000 to 5,000 kilograms annually | Syringes, bottles, thermometers, areome- | 
(samples available). ters, cover glasses, carton boxes, filter | 
Tin, powdered, alloy: 50/50, 4,000 to 5,000 |____.do *449 paper, etc., in varying quantities. | 
kilograms, annually (samples available). Pencils, black, red, and blue, low priced | Medan, Sumatra, N. I *459 
PAINTS, VARNISHES AND LACQUERS: . Slide fasteners, attached to strips of cloth, | do "456 
Materials for manufacture of distemper: | Capetown, Scuth Africa *447 in rolls 100 meters long; also device for cut- | 
Whiting, gypsum, lithopone, clay, bento- \| ting these slide fasteners in different | 
nite, asbestine, zinc oxide, blanc fixe (bar- lengths. 
ium sulfate), animal-glue flour, dextrine, || TEXTILEs: | 
dry colors, turpentine, white lead, mica |} Twines, hemp and cotton, for wrapping | Huddersfield, England_. "460 
powder, aluminum powder, etc., 2-ton purposes, 5 tons. 
lots to carlcad lots. Sanitary napkins, woodpulp wadding filler, | Cairo, Egypt +450 
Materials for the manufacture of plastic wall | Capetown, South Africa *447 || 100,000. | 
finishes: Stipples and stucco. MISCELLANEOTS: | 
Paiits ena varmistes. _.....................- 2S es binant *447 Glue of all kinds and other adhesives for | Capetown, South Africa *447 
Paints for printing permanently name of | Batavia-Stad, Java, N. I--- *456 cabinet makers, bookbinders, and card | 
brand on glass bottles of different kinds. | box makers. | 
| | 











opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. 


Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 


Age 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


countries and commodities of interest. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 





Industrial Reference 


Service 
(Continued from p. 335) 


textile specialties; wool; floor coverings; lin- 
ens; laces. 


Topacco AND Its Propucts, Part 13: Leaf 
tobacco; tobacco manufactures; cigars and 
cigarets; snuff; nicotine; extracts; flavors. 


SpecIAL Propucts, Part 14: Amusement, 
athletic and sporting goods; firearms; musi- 
cal instruments; brooms; brushes; toilet 
wares; fire extinguishers and safety devices; 
graphic arts; jewelry; mortuary; notions and 
novelties; scientific and professional goods; 
optical goods; photographic materials; toys. 

The Industrial Reference Service is dis- 
tributed primarily through annual sub- 
scription. The entire service, 14 parts, is 
available at $15 per year. Single parts 
are available at $1 per year, except Ma- 
chinery and Foodstuffs, which are $2 per 
year, and Chemicals, which is $4 per year. 
Subscriptions may be entered for the en- 
tire service, for a single part, or for any 
combination of parts. Single copies of 
individual reports are available at 10 
cents each. Each report is issued in 
standard format, paper size is 842 by 11 


inches, punched for a standard three-ring 
binder. Binders are not available 
through the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, but may be obtained 
from most office-supply firms. 


Special Subscription Offer 


All subscriptions received prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, will be entered as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, but subscribers will receive 
gratis all material which has been re- 
leased in connection with the service. 
The first mailing of material was made 
on October 29, 1940. Material compris- 
ing each of the 14 parts will be mailed 
whenever available on Tuesdays. Those 
who subscribe to the whole service, 14 
parts, wi'l, therefore, receive some mate- 
rial each week. On the other hand, those 
who subscribe to a single part, or to two 
or three parts, will not necessarily receive 
material every week. ALL material re- 
ceived by the Bureau for inclusion in any 
part of the service will be edited and 
released as rapidly as possible. 

{Note.—Subscription remittances, by check 
or money order payable to the Bureau of For- 


eign and Domestic Commerce, should be for- 
warded to the Bureau in Washington.] 


Trade-Mark Applications 
(Continued from p. 313) 


Panama.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Octo- 
ber 24, have been reported by the Office 
of the American Commercial Attaché, 
Panama, October 30, 1940. Opposition 
to the registration of these trade-marks 
must be made in Panama within 90 days 
of date of publication. 





Trade-mark | Commodity 


Del Tropico Wines, preservatives, and pastes of 
| jams, fruits, confectionery, sweets, 


food products. 


SMA Specially prepared children’s food. 
Vigilant Photographic cameras. 
Kosaslide Magic lanterns, projectors and acces- 


sories, plates for lanterns, transparent 
and photographic impressions and 
materials for making lantern slides; 
carrying cases for projectors frames, 
and mountings for photographs, ete. 








Brazil Radio Service Continues 


Cia. Radio Internacional do Brasil has 
been recently authorized to function in 
Brazil for a further period of 10 years. 
The company operates international radio 
telephone and telegraph services. 
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